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CHAPTER I. 

THE exile's BETURN. 

TT was at the close of a sultry April day that our 
travellers once more approached El Fureidls. Here 
and there a familiar object close to the bridle-path 
indicated their vicinity to the village ; but no glimpse 
of churqh or hamlet cheered their gaze or encouraged 
their weary animals to speed, for every distant 
object was veiled beneath a thick cloud of mist. 
Their journey had been shorter than on the preceding 
days, and neither men nor horses had been exposed 
to any extraordinary fatigue. And yet the riders 
bent in their saddles, the tired steeds stretched their 
necks, and at times almost refused to proceed ; even 
the trees overhead and the flowers* that lined the 
load hung their leaves listlessly, as if deprived of 
life and motion. 

All nature drooped, for the sirocco was abroad, 
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2 EL FUREIDIS. 

that blasting wind which brings with it a thick 
atmosphere, covers the sky with vapour, and saps 
the vitaKty alike of the animal and vegetable world. 
So noxious is the effect of this visitation, that one 
needs not to be the owner of a mulberry plantation 
or an olive orchard to dread its fatal influence. The 
husbandman and the vine-dresser may have most 
reason, indeed, to mourn over their blighted harvests, 
but during the prevalence of the sirocco the mental 
and physical depression consequent upon it is almost 
universal. Meredith required no such climatic 
agency to shroud his spirits in gloom ; but its action 
upon his muscular system was palpable, and his 
whole frame was enervated, as if sickness were 
creeping over him, while Abdoul's eye lost its ac- 
customed fire, and in unresisting feebleness he bent 
over his saddle bow imtil his head almost rested 
upon the neck of his mare. 

The stillness too was oppressive. It would have 
been refireshing to catch some natural sound, some- 
thing which might betoken a welcome. But all 
nature was silent. The Syrian peasant usually sings 
cheerily at his work ; but not only was the plough- 
man's voice imheard, the plough itself seemed to be 
forsaken. Even when the travellers had gained the 
precincts of the village, and its cottages were glim- 
mering through the haze, one might almost have 
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believed that a deep sleep had fallen upon the place, 
the stillness was so unbroken. But all do not sleep, 
for hark ! surely there is the sound of the bell ; yes, 
the church-belly and it is not the sabbath ! Is it the 
density of the atmosphere which makes the soimd so 
muffled? is it &intness of heart which makes it seem 
to the listener so hollow, funereal, and cold? No, it 
is the tolling bell, — and the convent bell tolls too,— * 
and across the opposite valley comes the toll of some 
other sympathetic chime. 

aJ^L is that just gUmmering through Ae fog. 
and gliding ghost-like around the tower of the 
church? How noiselessly it moves on, like some 
opaque mass borne along by the mist I how like a 
long dark wreath of smoke it winds up the curving 
pathway, and melts into the distance I It is difficult 
to distinguish any object in the dim procession, but 
now and then the fog lifts a little, and the floating 
body takes substance and form. What a contrast 
does it present to the bridal train which only a few 
months ago made the village gay with its music, its 
shouts, and its decorations glistening in the sunshine I 
Now one may see darkly, as through a doud, figures 
that move slowly, keeping time to the tolling bell ; 
here the hazy opening discloses a band of sturdy 
stittisans, str(mg^limbed and firm, marching gravely 
ia single fiJb. A group of childlren follow, huddled 
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together, clinging to each other's hands, and looking 
back over their shoulders : they watch the approach 
of an old man, who, with bare head and snowy locks, 
precedes a company of rustic youths, moving in 
double line, and bending as if in their midst they 
bore a burden. A strongly-built man and a frail 
girl come next ; he totters, but she moves like one 
who treads the clouds beneath her feet; he leans 
heavily on her arm, but she bears him bravely up : 
it is the weak supporting the strong. Sweeping 
robes and white veils mingle with the fog as the 
village matrons in their turn file past, the muslin 
folds that hang suspended from their tall tantours 
^ling heavily, like the melancholy sails which in a 
calm at sea cling idly to the masts. Dark and 
sombre is the column that brings up the rear of this 
sad procession. It consists of the Maronite friars, 
whose withered faces, black robes, and monkish cowls, 
no less than their dejected air, make them worthy 
representatives of the moumM scene in which they 
bear apart 

Seated upright in his saddle, at the point where 
he and Abdoul had made a simultaneous halt, 
Meredith gazed upon this shadowy panorama with 
the bewilderment of one in a trance, until, as the last 
figure in the train disappeared, leaving a blank 
behind it^ the Englishman was roused by a sharp 
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cry, succeeded by a deep guttural sob. He turned 
suddenly round just in time to catch sight of his 
Arab companion, from whom the outburst of distress 
had proceeded, and who at the same instant had 
slipped from his horse, and, indifferent to the fate 
of the beast, had darted away in the direction that 
the villagers had taken. The wailing cry of the 
boy, and his rapid flight, sent conviction to the 
otherwise doubtful mind of Meredith. Like one 
believing himself in a horrid dream and finding it a 
reality, he made haste to imitate the youth's example, 
and wrapped in the voluminous folds of a meshlak, 
and hidden by the fog, he in a few moments found 
himself one of the throng that were gathered around 
the grave of lanthe. 

^ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,' said 
the aged preacher, while the young men lowered 
the coflSn. His voice, though subdued, was sonorous 
and clear. It filled the space around Ayn el Bered, 
near which lanthe had asked to be laid ; it could be 
heard by the outermost in the ring gathered about 
the freshly-dug grave. But few realized the sense 
of the words, few watched the solemn act of the 
young men, for all eyes were turned in anxious pity 
im the master. As the first shovelful of earth fell 
with heavy sound, he started forward, exclaiming, in 
a tone of moaning and expostulation, ' No, no ; I 
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cannot leave her here — tell them to stop. She 
cannot sleep in the cold ground/ 

He would have interrupted the labour, but a 
tender hand restrained him. ' Hush ! dear, hush V 
a persuasive voice at the same time whispered in 
his ear ; ' she will not sleep, she will wake in the 
beautiful heaven.' 

* I loved her I oh, how I loved her !' he murmured, 
*how can they take her away from me?* and he 
broke into a prolonged cry, much like that of an 
infant. 

* Don't cry, father ; don't cry,' said Havilah in a 
beseeching tone, at the same time drawing him close 
to her. She had mounted a rough stone at the foot 
of the fountain, so that as she put her arm around 
his neck his head rested on her shoulder, and her 
mouth was close to his ear. ' Eemember what she 
said to you,' continued the encouraging voice, the 
service meanwhile going forward uninterrupted 
by the half-articulate dialogue between Either and 
child, * Eemember what she said — " Bear it like a 
man, Augustine ; bear it like a man, and the Lord 
will help you." ' 

' Oh, she said many things,' said the mourner in 
a piteous tone, * many things, — and all her words 
were kind ; but she will never speak to me again ; 
why need they put her under the ground ? she did 
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not look as if she were dead ;' and he once more 
endeavoured to break from HAvilah's hold, and 
interrupt what seemed to him the cruel work of 
buriaL 

' Don't leave me, dear/ s^d Havilah, soothingly, 
and laying her cheek against his ; ' we will stand 
here together, and be very quiet, and listen to what 
the good father says. There, that is right; hark 
now I he is telling us of Jesus — ^the compassionate 
one — ^the comforter.' 

The poor man stood still and listened, but he 
heard only the sound of the &lling dods, and his 
tempest of sorrow, lulled for an instant, burst forth 
again with renewed vehemenca Every moaning 
wave, however, broke upon her breast ; her breath 
assuaged the storm, and now by the force of a loving 
word, now by the power of a will superior to his 
own, she contrived to hold his grieved spirit in 
check imtil the grave was filled and the service 
ended. 

The yoxmg men took up the empty bier, and 
turned to depart. The crowd held back and hesi* 
tated, waiting for the bereaved husband and child to 
precede them ; but M. Lapierre, who foresaw some 
difficulty in withdrawing M. Trefoil from the spot^ 
made a sign to the villagers to move on in advance. 
They went as they came, the Maronite monks last. 
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The convent group had been respectfully allotted the 
space close around the grave. Their knees shook, 
and their long beaxds were sprinkled with the tears 
that fell from their dimmed eyes, as they peram- 
bulated the mound of earth, and sealed the ritual 
each with his muttered Ave. In this mountain-seat 
of religious freedom none dreamed of expressing 
disapprobation of their prayers, even by a look, as no 
sacrilegious hand had ventured to remove the rude 
cross, mutual emblem of faith, which the superior 
had dropped upon the coflEia The simple fathers 
came in charity, and would fain leave behind them a 
blessing. 

M. Trefoil leaned forward with a stupefied air, 
and watched the motions of the retreating company. 
Havilah's countenance, meanwhile, was that of one 
who is invoking aid in view of some difficult task. 
*Come now,' she said, gently, when all but the 
pastor of the flock had vanished down the pathway, 
' come,' and she held out her hand to her father. 

* Come where ?' and he looked at her with a vacant 
eye. 

* Home,' she faltered ; * see, they have all gone 
home.' 

* No, not all,' he answered, in the tone of a grieved 
child; *8he has not gone,' and he pointed to the 
grave; *it will not be home without her ; don't let 
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us go there/ he added, beseechingly, *let \is stay 
here with her, Havilah — ^you, and I.' 

*She is not here, dear/ said Havilah; *we can 
hardly see the grave now through the thick fog. 
We will go and sit in her room where her couch is. 
It will seem then as if we saw her, and heard her 
speak. I will sing you the evening song. Do you 
remember she used to say, " Havilah will sing the 
evening song to yow, Augustine, when I am gone " ? 
I always sang it at sunset, you know. Come, or it 
will be too late.* 

He glanced at the western sky, put his hand 
trustingly in hers, but seemed unwilling to move 
fix>m the spot. *Who will take care of her,' he 
muttered, * if I leave her here alone ? Will Father 
Lapierre stay and watch beside her as he used to do T 
and he anxiously scanned the fiice of the pastor, who 
approached with the view of aiding Havilah's persua- 
sive efforts. 

^ She does not need him any more,' said Havilah, 
in a confident tone. * She always wished that her 
body might sleep at Ayn el Bered, and her spirit is 
safe in the bosom of the Almighty Father. We will 
come here again to-morrow, when perhaps the sun 
will be shining on the place — but we must go home 
now ; see. Father Lapierre is waiting lor us, and good 
Father Lapierre is tired.' 
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They led him away ; now and then he looked 
back as if reluctant to proceed. Once he stopped, 
sat down on a step in the rocky pathway, and covered 
his face with his hands ; but they were patient with 
him, and lured him gently on through the village, 
and beyond the mulberry orchard, to experience in 
his* home the bitter desolation of those who have 
buried their dead out of their sight. 

But the grave was not deserted yet. A tall figure 
wrapped in a cloak emerged from behind the clumsy 
masonry of the fountain, and he who had stood 
sentry for many a night at Castle Belfort, now paced 
up and down beside the newly«made grave, like one 
set there to watch. 

And when the darkness had become blackness, 
and the fog had shut close down upon the earth, and 
the Englishman had departed to seek shelter for the 
night, it seemed only as if he had been relieved at 
his post, for as his retreating footstep died away a 
slender form darted from the thicket, and threw itself 
face downwards upon the damp grave, which it 
strove to embrace in its long arms. And there, with 
turban drawn low over his head, and body stretched 
on the narrow bed of earth, the son of Ishmael 
mourned with frantic grief over the friend and com- 
forter of his childhood, wearying the night with 
a shrill, pitiful cry, like that to which the camel of 
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the desert gives utterance when its burden is greater 
than it can bear. 

Meredith had journeyed to El Fureidis like one 
bent on a purpose. This purpose, however, had found 
its fulfilment in the moment of his arrival, for 
beyond this he had formed no plan even in his 
thought, leaving himself wholly to the direction of 
impulse, or, as he would perhaps have termed it, 
destiny. 

Nor, trusting to guidance, did he find himself 
disappointed. His best-conceived plan of action 
would doubtless have been frustrated by the unfore- 
seen calamity which had plimged the neighbourhood 
into mourning ; but in the circumstances attendant 
upon this event, a course had suggested itself less 
open to objection than any that might otherwise 
have occurred to him. He would not have intruded 
upon his friends on any terms— much less in their 
hour of sorrow: he could not haunt the village as a 
spy ; to betray his presence to the peasantry would 
be to expose himself at once to those hospitable soli- 
citations which he was anxious to avoid ; but as he 
reviewed the retreating band of mourners, his eye 
marked one who combined all the requisites he de- 
sired in a host, and he unhesitatingly resolved to 
follow the little company of Maronite friars, and seek 
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to be installed as the guest of the convent superior. 
In the sacred retreat of the monastery he would find 
repose and privacy ; morning might reveal the news 
of his return, but he should be beyond the reach of 
curiosity or comment. Abdoul even would be igno- 
rant of his hiding-place, and here a recluse among 
recluses he might, himself unseen, overlook the 
village of El Fureidis, and from time to time gain 
tidings of his afflicted friends. 

Had he known how impenetrable the fog would 
become at nightMl, he would have realized the im- 
portance of following close upon the footsteps of the 
brethren ; but disregarding this obstacle to mountain 
travel, he lingered as we have seen at the grave, 
then made a wide circuit to avoid passing through 
the village, and when he finally turned into the 
pathway leading down the wady, the darkness and 
the mist were such that he could not distinguish 
a single step in advance. The path was familiar, 
however, for he had trod it many times since the 
day of his first excursion to the convent in the 
company of Havilah ; and undismayed by the night 
and the fog, he pressed forward with a rapid step, 
and gained the foot of the ravine in safety. But 
here his progress was suddenly arrested. The little 
stream which Havilah had crossed dry-shod, increased 
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by the winter rains, and the thawing of the snow on 
the mountains, had swelled into a rapid and powerful 
tment many feet in depth, while the cascade above 
had become a heavy water&ll, which almost deafened 
Meredith with its roar. It was impossible to cross 
the flood as fermerly. Even had its depth been 
less, the feroe of the current would have swept 
him away, and he was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the attempt. He now bethought him of 
a small, stone-arched bridge, located higher up the 
stieam; and foUowing the noise of the rushing 
water, and making his way as well as he could 
through the tangled brushwood on the banks, he 
toiled on for more than an hour, and at length 
gained the desired point. As he placed his foot on 
the bridge he felt it totter beneath him ; he drew 
back, and hesitated for a moment. He knew by 
the soimd that the water, the surface of whose 
channel was ordinarily many feet beneath the spot 
where he stood, had risen to a height equal to that of 
the bridge. He could even hear the waves now and 
then dashing over the rough logs which were placed 
transversely across the arch, and constituted the 
flooring of the structure. It was an impleasant 
crisis ; but there seemed to him no alternative, and 
he resolved to risk the passage. His first step re- 
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assured liim. The wood-work, it was true, heaved 
with the pressure of the flood, but the supports were 
evidently firm. Unconscious of danger, he had 
nearly gained the opposite bank when he encountered 
an insidious pitfall, bringing down his foot at the 
point where a single log had been displaced, and 
carried down the stream. One leg was instantly 
immersed in the cold torrent, the other barely 
escaped being fractured by the shock, and the whole 
man was violently precipitated against the rock- 
lined shore. With some difficulty he recovered his 
footing, and clambered up the bank. At the same 
instant a severe twinge from wrist to shoulder con- 
vinced him of some serious injury to his right arm, 
which had received the full force of his fell. 

Painftdly now did he struggle forward. The 
water had splashed over his whole person, and 
drenched him to the skin ; his hat had been carried 
down the stream, and the pain of his woimded 
limb became every moment more intense. The 
power of his vriU, however, was in no degree 
weakened. It borrowed strength rather from his 
physical sufferings. He felt himself disabled. He 
really longed for rest and shelter. It was a satis- 
fection to long for anything, and the motive spurred 
him on. With his left arm he parted the thick 
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shrubbery ; the hair of his bare head now and then 
became entangled in the brushwood^ his clothes were 
torn ; but he retraced his course down the stream to 
the usual fording-place in safety, struck into the 
direct path to the convent, and at length caught 
sight of a light which glimmered within the court* 
yard, and, reflected in the fog, guided him in safety 
to the portal. 

It was with difficulty that he gained admittance. 
Visitors at the monastery, unusual at all times, were 
unknown at this hour of the night, and it was only 
after repeated knockings that he made himself heard. 
Even then the entrance was cautiously unbarred. 
Nor did old Ambrose dare present himself alone ; and 
when the gate at last vibrated sbwly on its hinges^ 
and disclosed a few inches of space, no less than 
lliree withered &ces peered through the narrow 
apertura The monks had prudently left a door of 
communication open between themselves and the 
other brethren, and the light fi:6m the inner court- 
yard fell full on the face of Meredith ; but disguised 
as he was by his torn garments, the pallor of his 
complexion, his dishevelled hair, and the imnatural 
manner in which he was compelled to carry his 
bruised arm, they wholly failed to recognize him, 
and would have shut the door in his &ce, had he 
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not made haste to reassure tliem b^ &e woids in 
which he ciaved their hospitali^. 

^ The blessed lady Maij have oompasmcm on us/ 
cried &ther Ambrose, as his dull ear caught the 
Saxon accent ; ' it is the Englishman ;' and imme- 
diately the gate was suiFered to swing wide, six bony 
hands were simultaneously extended for the guest's 
reception^ and with a profusion of blessings and 
welcomes, the friars ushered the traveller within the 
portal. 

Dreary as the old stone court-yard might look at 
noon on a summer's day it presented now to the 
wayfiurer, who contrasted it only with the cold and 
darkness which he had left behind him, a cheering 
picture of warmth and comfort. A fire of logs 
blazed in the centre, and sent forth a ruddy glow 
upon the faces of the fraternity, whose benches were 
drawn in a circle around their primitive hearthstone, 
and who, leisurely smoking their pipes, were engaged, 
meanwhile, in congenial intercourse. It is true 
their theme was a sad one, for they discoursed of 
lanthe ; but they had almost forgotten present sorrow 
in pleasing reminiscences of the past, and all had 
the attitude of men reposing after the fatigues of the 
day. They rose simultaneously as Ambrose an- 
nounced their guest, and the superior, coming for- 
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ward with alacrity, greeted Meredith as a &ther 
might greet a son returned from his wanderings. 

*Have you a vacant cell, good fiither?* asked 
Meredith ; * and a place in your fold for one who is 
astray upon the mountains ?' 

*The best that we have is yours, responded 
the superior, promptly, at the same time heaping 
wood upon the fire as he observed the Eng- 
lishman's shivering condition. *You have met 
with disaster; you have been in peril from the 
freshet ; you have injured your arm/ affirmed the 
superior, gravely, as his eye ran over Meredith's 
person ; * we must undertake your cure ; it is a part 
of our oflSce.' 

* I place myself wholly in your hands,* answered 
Meredith, * and will begin, as in duty bound, by con- 
fession.' 

He then related in a few words his adventures 
since leaving the village. The monks gathered 
round, peeping over each other's shoulders, and 
expressing commiseration, especially at sight of the 
wounded arm which the superior bared upon the 
spot. As Meredith finished his tale, and stood 
silently looking on while the fether examined the 
sprain, and felt the already swollen and discoloured 
flesh, the convent brethren dispersed in different 
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directions, each on the alert to perform such hospi- 
table office as belonged to his peculiar department. 
One brought soothing herbs, and bruised them under 
the direction of his chief, another hastened to pro- 
cure dry garments, a third uncorked a bottle of 
choice vino Soro^ a fourth prepared a simple meal 
of wheaten cakes, dibs, and lentils, and ere an hour 
had elapsed Meredith found himself seated among 
the venerable circle, clad in the simple garb of their 
order, refreshed by convent fare, and, saving his 
youthful features and the arm that hung in a 
sling, scarcely distinguishable from the members 
of the fraternity. 

Less in awe of their visitor than formerly, and 
encouraged perhaps by his exterior conformity with 
themselves, the simple fathers even ventured to 
resume their discourse. The theme was still lanthe. 
Each had some tale to tell of her kindness, her fore- 
thought, and the wonderful cures she had effected ; 
and as Meredith listened to these memorial tales, 
the outpouring of grateful hearts, and called up similar 
reminiscences of his own, he almost believed him- 
self one with these ancient relics of humanity, the oil 
of whose life was nearly spent, who dwelt in the 
annals of the past, ignored all hopes of worldly ad- 
vantage, and patiently awaited their end. He felt 
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that such serenity would be cheaply piirchased at 
the sacrifice of whatever earthly aspirations remained 
to him, and, for the time at leasts was glad to feel 
the world shut out, and to dream a dream of con- 
tentment, sad, indeed, but sure. 
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CHAPTEE IL 



THE ALARM. 



WE have surprised the little Maronite commu- 
nity in the enjoyment of a leisure hour ; but 
such was far from being the usual tenor of their 
lives. Daylight of the next morning found them 
scattered, and labouring in their different vocations ; 
and when Meredith issued from his cell, the court- 
yard was deserted, and silence reigned throughout 
the monastery. The superior, it is true, had lingered 
to inspect and dress his guest's injured arm, and 
to serve the frugal breakfast which the humbler 
brethren had left ready in the refectory. But these 
hospitable duties completed, he lost no time in 
setting forth to the farm lands below the convent, 
where his aid was required in sowing the vegetable 
garden, which constituted the principal subsistence 
of the household. 

Meredith, the only idler about the place, could 
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no longer indulge the illusion which had linked him 
as an associate in the fraternal band. With his 
customary dress he had resumed his customary sense 
of isolation, and was at liberty to indulge m undis- 
turbed reverie with no companions but his own sad 
thoughts. 

These thoughts, however, if not less bitter, were 
somewhat diverted by sympathy in the affliction 
which had befellen the family of M. Trefoil ; the 
pain in his arm, which had forbidden sleep at night, 
and could not be ignored by day, was a welcome 
antagonist to mental torturings ; the unobtrusive and 
paternal guardianship of the friars was soothing to 
one who had been so long a. wanderer, and his 
melancholy, though severe and settled, took a more 
placid tone. 

He even found a vacant sort of contentment in 
watching the monks at their work. As day after 
day wore monotonously on, he came to feel a me- 
chanical interest in the petty toils and economies of 
the conununity in which he lived. With absent- 
minded accuracy he counted the fiirrows which the 
ploughman accomplished daily, the rows of beans 
which the superior planted, the number of mulberry 
trees which were sprouting in the orchard. The 
ringing of the refectory and vesper bells divided and 
marked the slow-moving hours agreeably, and there 
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was a satisfaction in seeing men and animals resting 
after their toils. 

But all these things were subordinate to the more 
engrossing interest afforded by the vicinity of El 
Fureidis. The overseeing of the convent labours 
might well be an abstract process, for beyond the 
mountain gorge lay the hamlet to which Meredith's 
imagination continually roved, and concerning which 
he indulged in endless speculations. 

He could not catch a glimpse of the villa, for the 
budding mulberry orchard lay between; he could 
not see the stream of factory people going to and 
from their work, for the call-bell was now silent, and 
their tasks suspended. He could not even detect a 
familiar acquaintance among the peasantry, for the 
distance was too great for the recognition of fea- 
tures, and in costume there was no variety. He 
believed he could not be mistaken in the form and 
dress of Havilah; but if so she never once came 
within the range of his vision. 

Still she was there; it was her home; he was 
near to her ; he was satisfied, 

Was this, then, the penance he had prescribed 
for himself? No! for Havilah was unhappy — she 
was motherless — ^and so the penance was annulled. 

Sometimes his dreamy acquiescence in his present 
lot gave place to an intense longing for further 
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tidings of Hs aflBicted friends ; but this yearning 
was as often counterbalanced by the dread of abandon- 
ing his present place of concealment Under ordinary 
circumstances he could have obtained the desired 
information through one of the brethren who might 
have been intrusted on a secret mission of inquiry, 
but the fording-place was, as we have seen, im- 
passable; the bridge by which Meredith crossed 
had been since swept away by the flood, the water 
was rushing down the gorge with increasing violence, 
and all communication between the convent and the 
village was suspended. 

This latter circumstance, however, presenting as 
it did a natural barrier to Meredith's wishes, proved 
also an irresistible incentive to his resolute, defiant 
temperament, which was always excited by obstacles. 
The roaring of the water in the gorge sounded to 
him like a perpetual challenge. It first excited 
him to meditation, then to resolve, and finally 
to action. 

* The bridge must be repaired immediately,' was 
his impulsive comment upon the report that the 
stone arch had, together with the logs, been swept 
away by the current. 

* Impossible, my son, so long as the freshet con- 
tinues,' was the grave reply of the superior. * I 
have never seen the stream so high and strong. 
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There is no knowing to what degree it may rise, 
and nothing can resist its forcje/ 

* We will see/ thought Meredith, and he im- 
mediately started oflF to inspect the spot. 

His survey confirmed the superior's opinion. 
The abutments of the old bridge were dislodged, 
and the shelving banks afforded no facility for 
founding a new structure; but some other point 
on the stream might prove more available, and 
with increased determination to renew the broken 
link, he followed up the abrupt windings of the 
current. 

Even nature seems to lend herself in aid of a 
resolute will. At a sharp angle in the gorge an 
immense boulder had been swept from its rocky 
foundation, and precipitated into the current, where 
it rested firmly, forming a wedge between the inter- 
cepted waters, which were thus narrowed to such a 
degree that a couple of logs suspended from either 
bank, and supported by this central pier, would 
constitute a tolerable footbridge. 

Meredith's sagacious eye at once recognized these 
advantages, and one moment sufficed him for the 
forming of his scheme, and preparing to put it in 
execution. He could be only a director in the 
work, for owing either to the severity of his 
recent injury, or the ignorance of his surgeon, 
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the suffering in his arm was almost intolerable, 
and now at the end of a week the limb was 
stiffened and useless. But he had plenty of that 
which will buy other men's strength ; and the prac- 
ticability of his plan being made evident to the 
superior, the latter willingly overlooked the claims 
of the convent farm in view of the Englishman's 
gold, and men and steers were at once drafted for 
his service. For two days Meredith's mind was en- 
grossed in the hewing of the logs, dragging them to 
the banks, affixing them in the requisite position, 
and securing them at either extremity. 

His purpose was at length accomplished : what 
then ? Should he avail himself of the fruits of his 
zeal ? His labour finished, and the means of retreat 
at his command, what was there to prevent his 
crossing, and paying a visit to the village ? 

The opportunity was in itself a temptation. He 
surely had not built his bridge for nothing. He 
could not go home and rest satisfied with this 
trifling success : moreover, it was nearly night ; the 
moon was at the full, the sky clear ; there would 
be light to guide him, and shadows to conceal. 
The impulse was altogether irresistible, and while 
the half-dozen comparatively able-bodied friars, 
who had been skilful and willing assistants in his 
work, gathered up their tools and returned to the 
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convent, he cut a stout walking-stick from a stndght- 
limbed tree, and set off in an opposite direction. 

Never since M. Trefoil commenced his work of 
improvement had El Fureidts looked so lovely as 
on this night Each terrace was a spring garden 
of vegetation. The walls that sustained the gigan?- 
tic staircase of earth were overgrown with moss 
or festooned with vines. The white cottages, 
perched one above another, seemed to swing in the 
moonlight that came flickering through the trees. 
Eoughly-constructed, but abundant fountains, were 
in full play, and foaming cascades were streaming 
over projecting cliffs, and finding channels for them- 
selves in every hollow. 

The noise of these busy, hurrying waterfalls would 
have disturbed a stranger, but their music was at 
this season familiar to the dwellers on the Lebanon^ 
and had hushed them all to their early slumbers. 
It was scarcely nine o'clock in the evening, and yet 
Meredith found himself patrolling the village alone. 
There was but little fear that his solitary step 
would disturb the sound sleep of this hard-work- 
ing population, still he trod the rocky pathway 
with the cautious, measured pace of one who fears 
to meet with some unwelcome interruption. His 
countenance, too, wore that expression of mysterious 
awe which creeps over one who finds himself a 
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stranger in a place which is everywhere invested 
with familiar associations. 

His thoughts were with the old man and his 
child. He was wondering — ^he had done little but 
wonder thus for many days — ^whether he still looked 
so crushed and broken, whether she was still sus- 
taining a double burden, and wearing that face of 
strained but heroic fortitude. He longed to ap- 
proach the villa ; he felt as if its stone walls could 
not hide what he was so eager to know, as if there 
would be something in its very aspect which would 
whisper an answer to his heart. 

Still there was something which held him back — 
a certain shrinking within himself, a certain sense of 
banishment and expulsion, which made the pre- 
cincts of Havilah's home seem to him like forbidden 
ground. . 

So he went wandering roimd the village, peram- 
bulating the successive terraces, climbing up to Ayn 
el Bered, peering into the deep grotto just beneath 
the Falcon Perch, then descending to the foot of the 
valley, and meditating awhile outside the door of 
Father Lapierre's cottage. He met with no human 
obstacle ; yet he was continually interrupted. One 
element in nature appeared to be running riot, 
and he encountered it at every step. Whichever 
y^Aj he turned, he found his passage opposed by 
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some freshly-gushing spring, some intrusive water- 
spout, some overflowing conduit or fountain : it was 
impossible to escape a wet foot, so many little cur- 
rents crossed the path, equally impossible to preserve 
a dry head, so many rocks and cottage roofs were 
dripping with moisture. There was water here, 
water there, water everywhere. One could almost 
believe that the white moonlight had melted into 
rain, and was flooding the earth. 

Meredith could not be unobservant of the mimic 
deluge. Now and then a slight exclamation escaped 
him as his foot sank in some natural water-trough ; 
nor, as he heard the earth gurgling at every pore, 
could he help asking himself whether, when the 
soil had drunk its fill, it might not be swallowed up 
in its turn, and the village swept down the mountain- 
side like lava. 

• *They know best, however,' thought he, as he 
looked down upon a group of sleepers on one of the 
flat house-tops. 'Happy, tired fellows — mother 
nature soothes them with dreams of plentiful har- 
vests, while she herself is busy watering their 
gardens. Why should I brood over them, like a 
spirit of evil prognosticating mischief?' — and he 
walked away. 

He approached the bridge that connected the village 
with the factory grounds and dwelling of M. TrefoiL 
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He was proceeding to cross it, when looking up the 
stream, he observed a circumstance which surprised 
him. Both the factory and the olive-mill a little 
lower down were dependent upon the force of a 
natural fall which leaped over a projecting cliff a 
few rods above the bridge, and which had its 
source in such an unfailing spring that it was seldom 
dry, even at midsummer. Now, therefore, one 
might have expected to find it swollen into a 
cataract of sufficient volume to startle the ear by its 
roar. On the contrary, it was silent ; the face of 
the cliff loomed gloomily up, unreached by the 
moonlight, which shone brightly elsewhere, and its 
bare surface blackened, not only by the depth of 
shadow, but by a scanty sprinkling of water, which 
made its way over the edge noiselessly, as if 
escaping from a leak. 

* Strange,' thought Meredith, *that when every 
other water-course is overflowing, this should be dry !' 
and diverted from his original purpose, he climbed 
the cliff, to discover some clue to the mystery. 

An explanation presented itself in the form of 
a clumsy wooden waste-gate, used for regulating 
the force of the fall, and shutting off the water at 
aU times, except when required for manufacturing 
purposes. This barricade, always available for 
economy of power, had been called into constant 
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use during the introduction of steam-engines into 
the factory of M. Trefoil ; an operation which in- 
volved the necessity of having the mill-stream 
under control. 

The last charge which M. Trefoil had given to 
his foreman, was to close the gate, and keep it shut 
untU further orders. As, owing to the pressure of 
domestic calamity, the master's superintendence had 

continued in full force, and thus it happened that 
the stream was prevented fix)m escaping through its 
natural channel. 

* An excellent agent, no doubt,' thought Meredith, 
as he observed how ineffectually the deep, pent-up 
waters chafed against their barrier ; * but it seems a 
pity it should be put in operation at a time when 
the superfluous floods are everywhere demanding 
vent.' 

This opinion was still further strengthened as he 
paced along the margin of a broad, deep reservoir, 
just above the dam of the fall, and observed the con- 
dition of the basin, which was formed partly by a 
natural hollow in the mountain cleft, partly by 
clumsy barriers of masonry. At some points the 
reservoir was already overflowing and sending its 
waters in deep gullies down the mountain-side. At 
others its defences were evidently weak, and inca- 
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paUe of long ledsdng the mrasoal pressure caused 
hy the fieshet. Meredith had often shaken his 
wise TjigliA head as he observed the imperfect 
masoniy which constituted the artificial portion of 
this bairicade. He recollected having introduced 
his cane into wide interstices in its stone-work, 
having marked a spot where the ill-^nade bricks of 
which it was partially built had crumbled and moul- 
dered away, and his having congratulated M. 
Trefoil that it never contained more than a foot of 
water, its lower &undations being all that were in 
any d^ree secure. 

* Are these people mad?* thought he, as he marked 
the huge body of water, and fancied that he saw the 
reservoir already yielding to the pressure. * They 
might as well make their bed on the ocean^s edge 
when the tide was coming in, as go to sleep and 
leave this old murderous giant here, with his mouth 
open to devour them!' he mentally exclaimed, as 
stooping down to examine a well-remembered frac- 
ture in the stone-work, he found a steady stream 
gurgling from the spot, and drenching the groimd at 
his feet. 

He looked around him to calculate the conse- 
quences of the probable catastrophe. They seemed 
to him fearful, but he had a natural dread of attach- 
ing importance to risks which those more imme- 
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diately concerned seemed' to estimate but lightly; 
and resolving to await some further emergency before 
sharing hk alarm with any one, he made a careful 
circuit of the reservoir and its immediate premises. 

*It may stand through the night/ said he to 
himself. * It would be a pity to arouse the villagers, 
for what could they do after all? If that waste- 
gate could be opened now, it would drain the basin 
in less than an hour. If it were not for endangering 
the works at the factory, I should be tempted to lift 
it myself* How strange in M. Trefoil! How 
stupid in Asaad not to foresee this mischief f 

He had nearly retraced his steps to the edge of 
the cliff, over which he longed to see the water once 
more pouring, when he was startled by a harsh, 
rumbling sound, and a vibration of the earth beneath 
him. For a moment he became giddy, his feet 
tottered, and he was compelled to grasp at the first 
support which offered itself. Then, as the ground 
which had reeled and staggered like a drunken man 
stood still, he also recovered himself, and stood still 
too, but for an instant only. As if fixed by an 
impulse or a sudden fear, he bounded forward like 
one rushing to a rescue. A passing glance at the 
feeble walls of the reservoir served to convince him 
that they still maintained their position in spite 
of the shock ; then without bestowing a look in any 
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other quarter to observe the effects of the earthquake^ 
he diverged to the left of the stream, and made 
iinhesitatmgl;f for the villa. It was but to run a 
few rods, leap down a single terrace, and gain the 
housetop of M. Trefoil, the rear end of the roof so 
resting upon the hill-side as to render this the 
easiest approach from above« Even at this critical 
moment, Meredith had sufficient presence of mind 
to realize that he should but add to the alarm of the 
household if he made his appearance through the 
roof; so avoiding the staircase, he swung himself 
down by aid of the trellis-work which ran around 
the verandah, and thus alighted on the upper terrace 
of the garden. 

He sprang up the steps more hastily than ever 
before, entered the saloon more precipitately. It 
was no time for hesitation or apologies. At the 
same moment, as if she had been running to greet 
him, Havilah came quickly from an inner room, and 
they met in the centre of the apartment. She held 
a lamp in her hand. Her white burnous draped her 
form, the hood of the cloak was drawn over her 
head, her face was very pale, in the dim light her 
figure looked shadowy and ghost-like. The recog- 
nition between herself and Meredith was instanta- 
neous and mutual ; but embarrassment had no place 
in the manner of either. Surprised Havilah well 
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might be, for sbe liad received no intimation that he 
was in the neighbourhood ; but the question, * How 
came you here ?* was but one among the many eager 
questions which shone in her eyes, and which were 
all expressed in the quick-breathed words, * What 
is it ? tell me !' 

She held out her hand, but it was in emphasis, 
rather than in welcome. He grasped it in his, but 
the grasp seemed merely intended to give weight to 
the hasty reply ; * A land-shock ; I fear another. 
The reservoir is giving way; the people are in 
danger, and the factories ; your father, Havilah?' 

* Oh, my poor father — he is in such trouble !' 

* I know,' said Meredith, * I know,' — the first * I 
know,* a mere affirmation — the second, a volume of 
tender sympathy, 

* I am afraid you cannot rouse him. Can I do any- 
thing?* she said, with a brave look on her face, which 
seemed to promise that she would do what she could, 

* Yes, much — ^if you can only get his orders for 
me. Where is he T 

* Here,' and she opened the door into the inner 
room — the winter room — which used to be lanthe's. 
M. Trefoil was sitting on the couch where Bhe used 
to sit ; and looking straight before him into vacancy. 
His elbows rested on his knees ; his hands supported 
his chin. He betrayed no emotion whatever at 
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sight of Meredith ; but as the latter approached, and 
seeing his condition, stood looking at him with 
dumb pity, the widowed man moved his eyes slowly 
all around the room, as if seeking something, then 
fixed them on his late guest, and said, just above 
a whisper, * She's gone.' 

Meredith had no word to utter in reply. He 
stood appalled in view of the present calamity, and 
almost forgot that other misfortune of which he was 
merely apprehensive. 

*I loved herl I loved her!' continued poor 
M. Trefoil, speaking now to himself, and not even 
looking at the Englishman ; * oh, how I loved her 1 
and she's gone.' 

* Father,' exclaimed Havilah, throwing herself on 
her knees before him, taking his hands, and holding 
them between her own, *do you see who has 
come? It is Mr. Meredith. Do you know what 
brings him here ?' 

*Is he looking for her?' was the mysteriously 
whispered reply. * Have you told him that she is 
Hot here ?' 

* He did not expect to see her. He came to look 
for you. He wants you to help him. We all want 
you. There is trouble at the factory ; they need the 
master. Let us go,' and she rose herself, pointed 
to the door, and made a hasty movement in that 
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direction, striving to entice him by her example as 
one would entice a child. 

' Trouble ! What sort of trouble ? is anybody 
dead?' 

* No ; I hope not dead, but in danger. Perhaps 
we can save them. Oh, think of them, think of the 
poor people, my mother's poor !' and she laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, and looked him beseechingly 
in the face. 

He answered her look by a melancholy stare, then 
dropped his head upon his hands, and brbke forth in 
the piteous cry, * Poor people I Oh, yes, we are 
all poor people ! she took care of us alL There is 
nobody to take care of us now. No matter what 
happens now — ^no matter — ^no matter ;' and he 
continued to whimper forth the last words until 
they subsided into an indistinct muttering. 

His form was bowed down, his fece almost resting 
on his knees, his whole attitude expressive of utter 
indifference to future fate and fortune, Havilah 
glanced from him to Meredith, and shook her head 
despairingly. * It is of no use,' she signified by am 
inarticulate motion of her lips. 

* Has he been so ever since — ?' whispered Mere- 
dith, leaving his question unfinished, for he saw that 
Havilah understood his meaning. 

She nodded mournfully in the affirmative, and. 
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l^inting towards her father, indicated by a gesture 
her desire that Meredith should himsdlf imdertake 
to rouse him fix)in his stupor of grief. 

The young man ekared his voice, went forward 
and exclaimed, with forced alacrity, *M, Trefoil, 
my friend, my dear friend, do you not know me ? 
haven't you a word of welcome for a traveller?' 

The tone and question, striking fresh ^d clear 
upon the torpid senses of M. Trefoil, imparted to 
them momentary life and vigour. An intelligent 
look overspread Ids features, memory asserted her 
power ; he suffered Meredith to grasp his hand^ dnd 
slowly rising from his chair was about to address to 
him some coherent and earnest inquiry, when sud- 
denly the floor reeled like a ship in a heavy sea, 
there was a rumbling sound like distant thunder, 
succeeded by the crash of falling stones, the fright- 
ened cry of startled cattle, and the sudden whistling 
of the night wind. The old man tottered, looked 
around him like one bewildered, then fell back into 
his chair, where he was at once encircled by the 
arms of his daughter, who, precipitated in that 
direction, flung herself involuntarily upon her 
&ther's neck. Meredith, thrown completely off his 
balance, was hurled violently against the wall, and 
recovered himself only to find his position reversed, 
and to stagger again into the centre of the apart* 
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ment as a second undujation of the earth caused the 
floor once more to vibrate. There was an awful 
pause, a solemn stillness, all held their breath and 
listened ; but the distant sounds died away, slighter 
pulsations agitated the room at intervals of some 
seconds, unaccompanied, however, by destructive 
reports, and at length the suspended breath came 
freer, and each of the three occupants of the apart- 
ment looked arouind as if seeking to read in eadi 
other's faces some confinnation of the belief that the 
fihock had for the present subsided. 

* There is no time to be lost !', cried Meredith, as 
the conviction of present safety and future inse- 
curity rushed simultaneously to his mind. * There 
may not be another shock,^ he added, addressing 
himself to Havilah, ' but the terrace walls are all 
imdermined by the flood, the very hill-side may 
be washed away. We must not remain here a 
moment 1' 

Havilah looked anxiously nt her father, whose 
eyes were wandering inquiringly from the face of his 
child to that of the Englishman. 

* Where can we take him ?' she asked hastily of 
Meredith. 

* There is no danger on the mountain-top, if he 
had strength to climb,' said Meredith, 'or in the 
valley there are plenty of protected spots. M^ 
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Lapienre's cottage !' he exclaimed, as by a sudden 
impulae of thought ; ^ that is the place of all others — 
it is cut in the very mountain-side — ^nothing can 
shake it firom its foundations. Once there, you and 
he are safe. But let us be gone ;' and suiting the 
action to the word, he drew M. Trefoil's arm deter- 
minately within his, and started towards the door. 

Hayilah caught up a doak, threw it over her 
iather, and followed. 

<Havilahr whimpered he, looking back over liis 
shoulder with a fearful shuddering expression. 
'Havilahr 

'Yes, dear, I am coming too,' she replied, making 
haste to overtake and support him on the side 
opposite to Meredith. 

* Where are we going? where ?' asked M. Trefoil, 
wildly; but sufiering himself to be led across the 
threshold. 

^ To Father Lapierre's cottage ; that is a safe place, 
you know ; my mother bade us go to him for safety 
always.' 

* So she did ! so she did f said the old man, in a 
tone of ready assent ; and memory thus furnishing 
an impetus in the way he was going, he shuffled 
clumsily and weakly, but willingly along. 

Not only M. Trefoil's household, but the entire 
village was by this time aroused. The murmur of 
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voices could be distinguished at a distance, and th^ 
excitement and alarm were becoming universal. In 
the very beginning of their progress the fogitives 
from the villa were arrested by evidences of terror 
and destruction. The steps which led from the 
first to the second terrace were fallen into a ruinous 
heap ; in the garden below, the servants of the 
family were huddled together. They hailed their 
master and young mistress with loud cries, exclaim- 
ing with joy at their safety, but mingling congra- 
tulations with wailing laments at present disaster 
and future danger. 

*Here, Bachmet, lend your hand to help my 
father,' cried Havilah, as she with her companions 
clambered with difficulty down the terrace ; * hush, 
Geita! you must not alarm your master,' she 
whispered in an under tone to the girl who was 
attracting her mistress's attention to a comer of the 
western wing of the villa, which had fallen in. 
* Are you all safe, good Abou ?' she inquired of a 
faithful old Syrian cook and steward ; and when the 
old man had responded, ^allT she added, * thank 
God I follow us then, but be quiet.* 

They obeyed her in loving reverence, the spirit 
of awe not a little augmented among the group by 
the sudden and, as it seemed to them, supernatural 
appearance of the Englishman upon the scene. 
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Thus far the disasters of the night seemed to be 
confined to the villa and its environs, which, built 
upon broader and less substantial terraces than those 
of the ancient village, were consequently more sus- 
ceptible to accident, both by flood and earthquake. 
Beyond the precincts of the garden all wore its 
customary appearance, save where a sinking or sliding 
wall denoted the precarious nature of the founda* 
tions on which Ufe and property depended. 

* That reservoir holds yet ; miraculous !' was the 
imguarded exclamation of Meredith, as crossing the 
bridge below the cliff, he looked up and beheld the 
bare rock frowning above. * There may still be 
time,' he murmured half aloud, and hurrying 
M. Trefoil on at redoubled speed. 

Havilah's eye followed Meredith's. So did her 
mind« She knew the nature of the catastrophe 
which he apprehended; her quick instinct taught 
her the only remedy, 

* God be praised ! you are safe from harm,' gasped 
Meredith, as he pushed open the door of Father 
Lapierre's hermitage ; his broad chest heaving, not 
from the physical efforts he had made, but from the 
deep emotions of thankfulness with which he ushered 
the helpless old man and his child into their place 
of refuge. 

• * Now I must find Asaad,' he added in an under- 
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tone to Havilah, as she passed him on the threshold. 
* Does he still occupy the cottage below the mulberry 
orchard ?' He waited but an answering nod in reply, 
and was gone. 

. The cottage was empty. The shepherd was not 
likely to be slumbering at his post when danger 
awaited his flock. The atmosphere was comfortable, 
however. There was a fire smouldering on the earth, 
the iron lamp was trimmed, and burning in its niche ; 
it was evident that the place had been but recently 
forsaken. M. Trefoil looked fix)m floor to ceiling, 
glanced curiously at various objects as if they excited 
in his mind some dim association with the past; 
then relapsing into the half-bewildered stupor which 
had become habitual to him, sank upon a comer 
of the divan, suffered his head to drop upon his 
hands, and resumed his vacant, indifferent expression 
of countenance. 

Havilah bestowed on him a look of tender pity. 
Nevertheless, in his very immobility she found 
encouragement and assurance for the present emer- 
gency. She drew his cloak closely about him, and 
imprinted a hasty kiss on his passive features. 
Little Geita stood meanwhile looking cm, and Ayib, 
who had followed close upon his mistress's track, 
had nestled in what was now his customary place at 
M. Trefoil's feet * Sit here, Geita,' signified Havilah 
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to the Turkish girl, pointing to a seat on the divan. 
* Do not stir from his side. Good Abou, you will 
guard the door. Until I come back, whenever 
that may be, remember, Abou, you must take care 
of my father.' She pressed her slight figure against 
the door; it turned on its pivot, and she slid out 
into the moonlight. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

THE CATASTROPHE* 

Tj^L FUEEIDIS was now a scene of confusion 
and dismay. An indistinct murmur of feax 
and lamentation went up from the mountain-side; 
yet there was no huddling together in crowds, no 
universal watchword of alarm, no crying upon one 
another for help. Each peasant was engaged, heart 
and hand, for the salvation of his own little house- 
hold and domain. The earthquake had subsided; 
the moonlight shone in mockery, and still the work 
of destruction went on. The great law of cohesion 
seemed to have been subverted, and matter to have 
been suddenly set adrift. Here a clay roof had 
parted at one extremity, and a stream of mud and 
water was pouring in; there a terrace wall had 
faUen ; gardens of vegetation had been driven down 
the slope, and were heaped in the form of rubbish 
upon the lower court-yards and house-tops. In one 
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or two instances stone dwellings had been precipi- 
tated upon those below, and the occupants had 
barely escaped with their lives. For the most part, 
the loose soil only was swept from its place, and the 
houses stood firm upon their foundations; but the 
undermining process was going on insidiously, and 
the imhappy villagers were distracted between the 
Qontending claims of person and property; all 
knowing tliat life and limb w^re at stake; none 
willing to sacrifice the chance of still propping up 
their roofs and walls, and securing some portion at, 
least of their worldly goods. 

* Each man for himself,' was the necessary motto 
where all were victims of a common disaster. It 
was an exception to the general rule then, that two 
individuals should be seen at this crisis hastening 
in one direction. The taller and manlier of the 
two ran at full speed, now and then looking back, 
and in breathless tones uttering some word to the 
other, who followed with a rapidity which sprang 
from respect to authority, rather than any voluntary 
impulse. 

* I tell you, Asaad,' exclaimed the former, * your 
master is incapable of giving any orders. You are 
a man of reason, are you not ?' 

* I trust so, Howadji, for it is reason which tells 
me that to open the sluice-ways is to let the lion 
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in upon the prey. I cannot expose my master*s 
property.' 

* And so you will suffer the water to run mad ? 
You will see the village swept to destruction rather 
than take a bold step and save it ? What a dastard 
you are, man ! I tell you the blood of these people 
will be on your head.' 

* But the factory ! the factory !' persisted Asaad, 
stopping short, and wringing his hands, for he saw 
determination in the Englishman's face, and fear 
and irresolution were contending in his soul ; * we 
all depend on the factory for our daily bread.' 

* Depend on the factory ! pshaw 1' cried Mere- 
dith, angrily; * every one depends on himself — or' 
ought to ; besides, dead men eat no bread ; and on 
my soul I believe there is but one chance for life 
here to-night. Be a man, Asaad, and do the 
work of a man; for, by heaven — ' He stopped 
short, foot and tongue at the same instant arrested, 
eye and ear strained, and his heart spell-bound; 
*By heaven,' he added, after an instant's pause, 
and speaking now in a tone of mingled horror, 
triumph, and reproach, * a woman has done it for 
you.' 

As soldiers rushing to a conflict would feel them- 
selves impotent and overawed, should they behold 
an angel fighting in the van of their army, so these 
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two men stood trembling and aghast at the scene 
which presented itself to their upturned gaze. 
Like a wHd beast loosened from long confinement, 
the unchained waters were dashing over the fall, 
and hurrying down the channel, whHe, upright 
amid the rush, the roar, and the spray, stood one 
clothed all in white, who might have been deemed 
a vaporous water spirit, sent thither to allay the 
flood. Her garments were fluttering above the verge 
of the fall ; her foot seemed to rest on the gliding 
torrent ; her form was showered by the foam. The 
golden moonlight glorified her; imagination lent 
her wings ; yet she was a mortal thing, endued with 
immortal powers only, as matter yields to mind 
when the spirit is in the ascendant. 

Her slight arm might otherwise have sought in 
vain to stir the massive bar, and to raise the pon- 
derous lever ; but God and a great motive gave her 
strength, and she had done the work of a man and 
a deliverer. 

It was a moment of awful and intense excite- 
ment ; she had opened the only s^-fety-valve ; danger 
was finding vent through its natural channel, yet 
the relief was but partial and gradual, the crisis 
pressing and imminent. 

Havilah stood for a moment watching the result 
d£ her resolute and courageous act. ' It is pouring 
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out fast,' was her triumphant thought as she saw 
the tide rush beneath her feet. * Will it prove a 
salvation? God knows I' and she lifted her face 
upward in devout appeal ; then becoming conscious 
of her own perilous position, she turned slowly 
round to retrace her steps to the bank of the water- 
course* It required a steady eye and foot to tread 
the narrow beam which was the connecting link 
between herself and the margin of the stream. She 
had stepped out upon the solitary timber without a 
shudder when hastening to lift the bolt at the 
extremity just above the fall; but the pent-up 
waters were comparatively quiet then, now the 
beam was resting above the surface of a tumultuous 
flood, and the bewildering roar caused her heart to 
quail a little, as putting one foot carefully before 
the other, she swayed her light form, and en- 
deavoured to preserve her balance. 

The first step gave her confidence, however ; she 
looked away from the fall, kept her eye on the 
shore, and in a moment more would have set foot on 
the bank, when suddenly the stone abutment to 
which the beam was riveted, and which had been 
already insidiously undermined, gave way beneath 
the pressure of the flood ; rocks, earth, and masonry 
were upheaved; the pier tottered, reeled, then 
shivered into fragments, and the shore end of 
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Havilah's frail support was left at the mercy of the 
current. As the iron clamps which had been 
affixed to the masonry parted with a shock, the 
extremity of the beam tilted up and rocked so fear- 
fully that the figure of its dizzy occupant was 
swayed to and &o like a willow-*twig tossed in the 
breeze ; still she maintained her footing in the very 
centre of the timber; she might even have made a 
few light bounds, and sprung from ihe raised end to 
the shore; but before she could poise herself for the 
effort, or discern a secure resting-place amid the 
wreck that strewed the bank, the beam touched 
the surface of the torrent, and whirled by the force 
of the ruling tide. w« drifted out at su^ an a^gle 
as to bring its extremity to the very verge of the 
fidl, and place a fearM abyss between Havilah and 
the shore. The oppodte extremity had hitherto 
been riveted to the waste-gate, but the violent 
impetus which swept the timber into its oblique 
position across the current had the effect of in« 
stendy wrenching it from its remaining fastenings, 
thus setting the frail bark with its solitary voyager 
at the mercy of the cruel element. Destruction 
seemed gaping for its prey ; but there was yet one 
more obstacle to the timber's fatal leap, in the shape 
of a jutting point of rock, which, rearing itself in 
the rapids just above the fall, caught the beam in 
VOL. II. B 
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its progress, and held it for an instant suspended at 
right angles with the stream. 

It was but a momentary salvation, a mere balancing 
between life and the grave. Havilah stood erect, 
scarce conscious of her awfiil peril, but with a figure 
stiffened into rigidity by the instinctive impulse to 
resist the force which thus far had carried her help- 
less along. There seemed not a possible chance for 
her rescue ; but love, that is stronger than death, 
was ready to challenge fate, and the critical moment 
had come. 

With a vague sense of apprehension and terror, 
Meredith had scaled the opposite river-bank to that 
from which Havilah had come out upon the stream : 
startled by the crash of the falling abutment, he 
had breathlessly mounted the waste-gate, and gained 
its terminating point above the fall just in time to 
see the hoped-for communication cut off, and the 
pale victim whom he had sprung to aid whirled 
roimd equidistan t &om himself and the shore. It 
was a fearful crisis, but no time for hesitation or 
doubt. Now then, young athlete of the school and 
the university, now for a feat in which there is no 
competitor ! Eight feet between yourself and the 
floating beam, as many more to gain the shore, and 
a besom of wrath sweeping down on either side. 
An instant, and the deed is done. It was safety or 
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death for both, and by God's grace safety. With 
one bound Meredith vaulted upon the timber which 
reeled beneath his weight. The shock would have 
tossed Havilah like a feather to the wave, but an 
iron arm was round her waist, that grasp gave 
electrical force to her rescuer, the impetus aflPorded 
by one successful effort, lent him power for a second 
desperate leap, — the deserted timber floated over the 
precipice, the Englishman and the girl stood in 
safety on the shore. 

It was all the work of a moment, one of those 
wild, incomprehensible moments which one passes 
through xmconsciously at the time, to shudder at 
the recollection of in after years. 

Havilah turned and looked up over her shoulder 
at Meredith, who had not yet released her from his 
hold, looked inquiringly, as one might look who, 
miraculously preserved in time of peril, questions 
whether it be through the mediation of man or 
angel. She saw, but did not thank him, did not 
utter a word. There was not time. He had saved 
her life ; but what was one life where so many were 
at stake? what but the opportunity for further 
action ? Before he could stay her, or question her 
motives, she was once more beyond his reach ; she 
had slid from his arm like a wreath of mist, and 
had darted down the cliff. Silently, like a spirit. 
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the sped to her work ; but as Meredith's startled 
senses realized the direction she had taken, he could 
not refrain fiom an utterance of despair, and the 
«ir rang with the *cry of a strong man in his 
agony/ 

It needed but a glance to reveal the fact that i^e 
had been saved fi:om one danger only to expose 
herself to another equally hideous and alarming. 
Asaad had prophesied truly* The fiictory buildings 
could not resist the force of the flood ; the crash of 
fiJling timber and stones could already be distinctly 
heard, one foundation prop after another was giving 
way ; the tall bdl-tower was tottering to its fall ; the 
whole structure must soon be a ruinous hei^> and 
y6t Havilah had darted into its midst. 

Meredith followed . In his one moment of un- 
certainty and horror, he had suffered her to gain the 
start of him, and she was almost out of sight. Her 
white cloak fluttering in the wind served, however, 
as a signal to guide him. Now it floated round the 
toomer of the factory, then emerged at the opposite 
angle, the shadow of the bell-tower obscui<ed it for a 
moment, it came out again on the little footbridge 
that crossed the stream ; here a massive boulder on 
the further bank hid it altogether from view, and 
when at length Meredith gained the summit of the 
great rock, and looked about him, the white signal 
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was altogether wanting, providentially wanting, 
for now the Englishman paused, awaiting its re<^ 
9i{^pearance, and that pause saved him from a livfaig 
burial. The piers which sustained the fectory tower 
at the same instant gave way, and the tall oolunm 
fell with a fearful crash. The stream was narrowed 
just opposite the silk-mill by the very rock on whioh 
Meredith stood, and the tower, taking an oblique 
direction, fell across the flume, partially obfitruoting 
the current, and scattering a storm of rock on the 
opposite bank. Meredith's elevated position proved 
bis security &om the heavier missiles of destruction, 
but Hght fragments of brick and granite were 
showered around him like hail, and he found himself 
blinded by a thick cloud of dust and mortar, while 
his ears were almost deafened by tho era^h of masonry 
and by the clattering of huge masses of stone whieh^ 
escaping from the ruinous pile, were rattling down 
into the valley. Amid the obscure atmosphere 8n4 
the tumult of sound it was difficult to discern the 
nature or e:8:tent of the catastrophe, but in the veiy 
midst of the shock Meredith realiaced the &ct that 
iJiere was safety where he stood, but destruction 
below ; there was deliverance for himself, but where 
wasHavilah? 

The air was still thiek with dust, the rocky ava* 
lanebe still in motion, when Meredith rushed in 
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amid the chaos. His foot sank in loose heaps of 

mortar, his very breath and the stirring of the air 
as he passed seemed to start some trembling stone, 
and send it rumbling down the hill-side. He 
glanced anxiously from right to left, shuddering at 
the thought of the dread revelation which might be 
in store for him. The air cleared as he went on ; 
he had left the heavier heaps of rubbish behind him, 
for a few steps the moon shone on his path, and he 
could see his way ; then came a space in deep shadow, 
and here, running at the top of his speed, the young 
man encountered a sudden obstacle. This impedi- 
ment to his progress presented itself in the form 
of a man, who, stationed outside the old olive- 
miU, had been beiating his , breast, uttering loud 
cries and lamentations, and calling upon heaven for 
help. 

* Who are you ? what is the matter ?' cri^ Mere- 
dith as he assisted in raising the individual whom he 
had thrown down and stumbled over in the impe- 
tuosity of his onset. * Have you seen the master's 
daughter? Has Havilah passed this way ?' he 
hastily continued as he set the poor man upon his 
feet. 

*Good God! it is the Howadji,' exclaimed the 
man in the whining tones which Meredith at once 
recognized as those of the old miller. * Oh, sir 1 sir ! 
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We are accursed of the Lord. " The mountains are 
falling upon us, and the hills covering us." Help 
us, for the love of heaven help us !' 

* The master's daughter, man !' cried Meredith, 
with an eagerness that was almost fierce. *Have 
you seen her, I say ?' 

* Have I seen her, the pretty saint ? Yes ! yes, 
Howadji ! she went by me like a falling star. But 
she will not come back. The rose will be crushed, 
and my rose-buds too ; my beautiful ones, all asleep 
on their pillow* Oh, sir, could not you save them ? 
you are a young man — ^you are strong — ^listen to an 
old man's prayer;' and he threw himself on the 
ground, and clasped the Englishman's knees. 

Meredith extricated himself, and impatient of this 
human clog, thrust him to one side, exclaiming em- 
phatically, — * Which way? answer me that, and no 
more; which way?' 

* Oh, there, there !' ejaculated the miller, pointing 
to his own cottage a few rods lower down, and over- 
shadowed by the ancient mill. * There, under the 
fig-tree, where my roof has fallen in. Havilah is 
there, and my babes, and the stones have sunk, and 
the walls are rent, and the house will be buried 
under the fiJHng mill. It is going — ah, I knew it ! 
and my sweet ones will find a grave under the roof 
that these hands have raised,-^and Havilah too ! — and 
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I have sent that young Frank to perish with them. 
May the Lord forgive meT 

The old man was soliloquizing, for the English- 
man had obeyed the first motion of his informant's 
finger, and had left him to tear his hair alone, and 
pour out his lamentations to the wind* 

Meredith approached the Hut, fear whispering to 
him that he might find it but a tomb. The rear 
end of the little rectangular building still clung to 
die wall of the terrace which formed the foundation 
of the mill, a perilous support enough, but one which 
thus far stood firm. The next terrace below had 
fallen in, however ; the cottage rested on, an inclined 
plane, and its roof was gaping wide. 

^Haidlahl Hayilahr shouted Meredith as he 
^lew near the moudi of the cavity which looked- as 
fitrbidding and black as if it conducted to the bowela 
of the earth. 

He was answered by eomethiiig betweai a sigh 
and a moan, aa&d the sudden emerging a£ a head 
througli the opening. As he caught sight of a p]x>> 
{usion of dark hair and a fair yoiiog &ce^ he gave a 
•cry of joy, and believing he had discovered the ot^ect 
cf his search, stretched out his single arm (the ann 
wiDch was doing all his work to-night, for the other 
was powerless), and thus aided, a little figure soon 
appeared through the aperture> the figure not of 
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Havilah, but of one of those beautiful rosj children 
bom among the Druse mountaineers. 

' It is Eassim/ said a soft juvenile voice, as the boy 
scrambled to his feet 

Meredith's heart sank within Imn, but at the next 
breath he caught the sound of a still sweeter voice 
ixom below saying, * Stand still there, Kassim, I will 
come in one moment/ 

^One moment! come now, Havilahl' cried the 
young man in the desperation of an intense anxiely, 
an anxiety which had reached its climax, for he 
could hear the cracking of the mill above his head, 
and had already seen some of its supports swept 
away by the flood- 
There was no answer, and resting his axm on one 
edge of the ruptured roof, he sprang down the aper- 
ture* 

He found himself in darkness, but groped his way 
towards a feeble glimmering of light, and passing 
through a low, sunken doorway, entered a little shed, 
the outer wall of which was rent from top to bottom, 
part having fallen outward so as to admit the moon- 
li^t, the remainder forming a heap of rubbish in 
one comer of the ^^artment. On this heap stood 
Havilah. Both her arms were raised, and she 
seemed vainly striving to lift some heavy weight. 
* Havilah! dear child!' he shouted, forgetting 
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everything but his fears for her safety — * what are 
you doing here ? For Heaven's sake come away/ 

* Oh, help me,' she cried, at once recognizing his 
voice, * help me, you are just in time.' 

She was striving to dislodge a rafter which had 
fallen cross-wise against the inner wall of the shed. 
He instantly placed his broad shoulder underneath 
the timber, and with one effort dislodged it, reveal- 
ing as he did so a stone niche in the wall, in which 
were cradled two sleeping infants. 

* They are there ! they are safe ! I was sure of it !' 
she exclaimed in tones of joy and thankfuhiess. * I 
did not let the water in to be the death of you, my 
little ones ! God be praised ! 

*Hush! hush!' she continued in the tenderest 
accents, for Meredith in his impetuosity had snatched 
one of the children from its pillow, and it was shriek- 
ing violently, * hush, darling, it is Havilah !' 

At the voice and the sound of the familiar name, 
the little creature sprang to her outstretched arms, 
nestled its head in her bosom, and was comforted. 
Meredith, taught by experience, lifted the other 
child carefully, without waking it, and he and 
Havilah, each with an infant burden in their arms, 
turned to depart. 

But they were not permitted to go aa they had 
come. Their lives were destined to hang once niore 
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in the scales of fate. They had passed through the 
low doorway, and gained the principal though 
nearly roofless apartment of the dwelling, Meredith 
leading Havilah by the hand, when the crisis came, 
and the old over-topping mill fell headlong. 

Can we define the sensations of him on whose 
head the thunderbolt bursts ? Less easily can we 
paint the emotions of those who had thus encoom- 
tered chaos. It was all expressed in the tumultuous 
thought. ' Dead and alive again I Lost and found !' 

They stood braced against the terrace^wall, rigid 
and still. The child in Havilah's arms clung to her 
neck, convulsed with terror; Meredith held her 
hand as in a vice. Kuin was heaped on ruin all 
around them, yet there they stood unharmed. Brave 
old wall ! The miller's handy-work was stronger 
than the miller's faith. It had not crushed his 
ofl&pring. It had saved them. A fragment of the 
mill, a huge sheet of rafters and plastered stone, 
heavy enough to have crushed a score of men, had 
commenced sliding down the terraced stairway, had 
found a resting-place on the cottage wall, and sloping 
thence to a secure foundation on the hill-side below, 
formed a solid roof of masonry, beneath which, as in a 
pent-house, the group of refugees had found a shelter. 

The light made its way in at the farther extremity 
of -this impromptu cave. * Come on,' whispered 
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Meredith, as soon as the awful din was succeeded 
by a stilhiess scarcely less solemn ; and he led the 
way. Hayilah trod close upon his footsteps. They 
climbed over mounds of rubbish, scarcely venturing to 
breathe or look around them, 90 great was their 
sense of die insecurity which attended eveiy motion. 
Not a stone, however, started from its foundation. 
Hand in hand they silently groped their way, and at 
length issued through a triangular opening into the 
mocmlight. A moment more and they had passed 
beyond the line to which the devastating storm had 
extended. 

Havilah now looked back, and as her eye discerned 
the scene behind her, she fiiltered forth, * Poor 
Kassim !' The spot where she had left the boy was 
a wilderness of heaped-up stone. 

* Perhaps he ran on, and escaped,' said Meredith, 
at the same time inwardly shuddering at the almost 
certain conviction that the child was lost. *Ifnot,hei8 
beyond help. Do not turn back, Havilah,' for he saw 
her hesitate ; ' every stone shall be turned, I will see 
to it myself but you and these children must be 
thought of first.' 

At this moment voices were distinctly heard, cries 
of fear, congratulation, and lament mingled in 
strange confusion, cries amid which joy became pre- 
d<xmnant^ as a little crowd of villagers appeared in 
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sight, and at onoe xecognized Havilah. The emo- 
tion of thanksgiving was mutual^ £ot at tibie head of 
the throng came the miller with his little grand- 
son Kassim in his arms. The boy, following the 
warning of instincti had made Ms way imaided to 
the guardianship of the old man, whose wailing 
tones had served as a call-bell to summon the little 
fdlow out of the reach of danger. 

But grief is stronger than joy, and must liave its 
way. The shouts of congratulation would have 
been long in subsiding, but they were speedily 
dro¥med by the frenzied accents of a woman who 
rushed into the circle shrieking and crying for help. 
It was Hendia^ the young wife of Asaad, who, now 
beating her breast, then tossing her arms in the air, 
implored succour and deliverance for her husband, 
who was buried beneath his own roof-tree. 

* He is not dead/ she cried, ' for he has spoken to 
me. But heavy stones are on his chest, his breath 
is short, come quickly I oome and save him.' 

^ Now. then, my men/ cried Meredith, placing the 
child whom he carried n the arms of a woman who 
stood near him. ' I have gold for every man who 
has an arm to spare. On to the rescue of Asaad I 
Courage, Hendia, he shall soon stand up with the 
best of us*' 

It was no instantaneous feat, no miraculous work 
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of salvation which was called for now. It was 
patient and almost hopeless labour. 

* Here, underneath this wall of stone ? impossible !' 
exclaimed Meredith, as running in advance of a 
ready gang of followers he stood beside Hendia at 
the spot which she indicated as that where her hus- 
band lay entombed. 

* Yes, yes, Howadji ! he is there ; I have heard 
his voice. I hear it now ;' and she laid her ear to a 
crevice in the rocks, and listened. 

Meredith followed her example. Apparently he 
was convinced and encouraged, for without a word 
he commenced rolling away the stones. 

A half-dozen men had soon rallied to his aid. 
Under his direction they laboured diligently and 
well, his voice spurring them on, his single arm 
serving as an iron wedge or an elastic lever when- 
ever the work pressed hard. 

Havilah, meanwhile, endeavoured to soothe the 
wretched wife, who had thrown herself upon the 
ground at a little distance, and was sobbing hysteri- 
cally. 

*What shall I tell her? Is there any hope?' 
said a voice at Meredith's elbow, when the work 
had been progressing long but fruitlessly. 

He looked round, saw Havilah, and shook his 
head. 
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* There is no sound from below,' he answered, 
speaking low lest he should discourage his men. 
' He has ceased moaning. Speak to him yourself/ 
he added ; * if he is alive he will know your voice/ 

The perspiration was pouring down Meredith's 
face. His tones were those of a man well-nigh 
exhausted. 

* Drink this/ said Havilah, placing a cup of wine 
in his hand. * I have more here for your men/ she 
continued, glancing at a little jug in her hand, as he 
looked compassionately on his fellow-workmen, and 
seemed to hesitate. He took the cup and drank. 
She placed her mouth against a cavity in the rocks. 

* He hears me,' she cried at length, springing to 
her feet. * He has spoken my name. See 1 see ! he 
is himself trying to throw off the load.' 

It was true. The surface of the heap of stones 
was evidently agitated by a force from below. The 
crowd (for half the village had by this time 
collected at the spot) responded to this indication 
of life and strength on the part of the sufferer 
by a round of cheers. The labourers, inspired by 
hope, and each refreshed by a draught of wine, 
resumed their efforts with new heart. Five minutes 
more and Asaad responded to their words of cheer 
by a succession of groans which, woful as they were, 
proved him to be free from the risk of suffocation. 
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'"SoWy mymeiiyall togetlier here; one strong pull 
and we liave done T exclaimed Meredith, as shovel- 
ing away a mass of earth and mortar he disclosed a 
flat slaty stone, against whose weight Asaad was 
vainly struggling. They pried up one end of the 
slab, heaved against it with united force, hurled it 
back with a crash, which caused the bystanders to 
beat a sudden retreat, and there, wedged between 
two similar blocks, lay Asaad, crushed within the 
walls of his prison-house. 

It was as if the coffin-lid were lifted; but the dead 
man refused to rise. He lay still and speechless. 
Havilah leaned over him, and poured a few drops of 
wine down his throat. Hendia threw herself upon 
his bosom with frantic cries. 

* He will revive,' said Father Lapierre, who had 
this instant reached the spot, and now, kneeling 
beside the unfortunate man, pressed a hand upon his 
heart. * Take him up gently, my sons, and carry 
him to the church. I will follow you, and bring 
with me dressing for his wounds. You will find I 
have other sufferers in my hospital, but there is 
room for alL 

* The hand of the Lord is heavy upon us this night, 
my child,' he continued addressing Havilah. * Ah, 
my friend T and with a gesture of surprise he held out 
his hand to Meredith, * you see we have fiJlen upon 
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evil days, but we have much to be thankful for yet. 
The danger is past ; it has left the village in ruins ; 
my people are houseless ; some of them are hurt ; 
but let us thank God, He has not suffered even 
one of our little ones to perish/ 

A company of peasants now lifted the helpless 
Asaad upon their shoulders, and moved off; a part of 
the crowd, actuated either by curiosity or sympathy, 
followed, the remainder dispersed in different direc- 
tions. 

Havilah, anxious concerning her father, suffered 
M. Lapierre to put her arm within his, and conduct 
her to his cottage. Meredith was about to take the 
opposite direction, but the missionary, prompted by 
a quick-breathed word from Havilah, laid him imder 
an imperative arrest 

V ;* Stay, my, young friend,' was the old pastor's 
. sudden exclamation. * You are a subject for my 
authority,' and he pointed to the sling and ill- 
adjusted bandage to which his attention had just 
been attracted. ^ I am going for lint and ointments, 
then to my hospital on the hill. I cannot suffer you 
out of my sight without the promise that you will 
meet me there.' 

Meredith gave his parole, and thus they separated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BEN HADAD, THE JEW. 

C /^ OOD mornings M. Lapierre/ exclaimed a 
voice in the rear of the old missionary, who, 
on the third day after the catastrophe, stood erect upon 
the projecting Falcon Perch, and viewed the, scene 
of desolation below. 

* Peace be with you, my son,' responded the 
pastor, as he turned and saw the Englishman. ' You 
have been absent from the village since yesterday 
I began to fear you had gone as you came, upon the 
wings of the night wind.* 

* I have been to visit my hosts at the convent,' 
answered Meredith, taking his stand beside the 
venerable man. * Old Hubert crept down from his 
eyrie two days ago, to learn the particulars of the 
misfortunes here, and carry back tidings to the 
brethren. I saw him for a moment : it seems that 
my disappearance on the eve of the disaster 
created considerable anxiety at the monastery ; and 
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I feared my failing to return would be deemed 
discourteous, not to say ungrateful, to my old friends 
there,' 

'And this suffering member?' interrogated M« 
Lapierre, laying his hand on Meredith's injured arm. 

* Is better,' was the reply. ' Had the limb been 
skilfully treated at first, I have no doubt it would 
have healed before now. As it is, the relief is 
wonderful, and I have a large stock of patience on 
hand. The good superica: is charmed with the 
success of his practice. I respected the etiquette 
which prevails among the medical faculty, so far 
as to conceal from him the fact that I had had the 
benefit of other advice, and he feels himself qualified 
to receive a diploma in view of the wonderful cure 
he has wrought* 

M. Lapierre smiled. * And how does he view 
the calamitous condition of El Fureidis ?' 

* With similar self-complacency. He is persuaded 
that had the village been under the protection of his 
blessed lady Mary, it might, like the convent, have 
withstood earthquake and flood ; and at the moment 
when I encountered Father Hubert in the village, 
he was rousing the credulity of a wonder-stricken 
group of peasants with accounts of the various 
campaigns which the fiivourite saint of the fr^ 
temity has for years been carrying on with the 
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elements, and always with unvarying success. It 
was the first time I had ever seen anything of a 
proselyting spirit among the simple-hearted recluses/ 

* They are not the only men/ answered M. 
Lapierre, * who will quote this visitation of Provi- 
dence as an argument against our Protestant faith. 
I have within a few days seen several Druse Akals 
expostulating vehemently with those of their race 
who have abandoned their ancient mysticisms for 
our simple belief; and I this morning recognized in 
the village a well-known Jesuit priest from Zahleh, 
who will no doubt endeavour to excite the fears 
and superstitions of the Maronite portion of our 
population. I do not fear, however, for the stead- 
fastness and patience of the majority of my flock ; 
I find them more reasonable and docile than could 
have been expected. Some, indeed, are bitter in 
their murmurings ; and a few of our energetic 
young men, who are bound by no family ties, have 
already turned their backs upon a place which they 
believe to be imder the curse of the Lord, and have 
gone to try their fortunes on the sea-board.' 

* Poor fellows I' said Meredith; 'I met them half- 
way across the mountain, with their wallets on their 
backs. I am sorry for them — sorry too for this 
discouragement to the success of your mission.' 

'Such instances as this do not discourage me/ 
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said Father Lapierre. * Even in the most favoured 
lands, where civil and religious liberty have for 
centuries exercised their sway, the faith of whole 
communities is biassed, if not shaped, by their worldly 
interests; their theology is the superstructure of 
which gold and policy are the corner-stones ; and 
the former sinks the moment that the latter are 
undermined. Who can wonder, then, if a people 
who have found refuge from priestly tyranny and 
political oppression imder a system where prosperity 
and religion made common cause, should shrink 
from that chastening of Providence which has in a 
single night reduced them from comfort and peace 
to beggary and desperation ? For myself, when I 
see the straits to which my poor people are driven, 
I can only bless God for that experience of his love 
which has taught me and many among my flock 
to trust in him, who, if He is mighty to destroy, 
is mighty also to save.' 

* So great a calamity,' suggested Meredith, ' is in 
itself a call for public sympathy and aid.' 

M. Lapierre shook his head in the negative. * It 
would be in your country,' said he ; * but here, I 
grieve to say, quite the contrary is to be anticipated. 
In the first place, the slow and infrequent communi- 
cation between one point and another will prevent 
this disaster firom becoming widely known. Then, 
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too, the event which to us seems so momentous, Is 
likely to excite little surprise or interest in a region 
where everything in nature is liable to convulsions 
and overturns. Such earthquakes as we have 
recently experienced are by no means uncommon on 
these mountains, especially at this season of the 
year, when, owing to some unexplained cause, 
perhaps to hydrostatic pressure, the gases beneath 
the surface are subject to ferment and explosion. 
But these shocks are seldom widely felt, or ac- 
companied by destructive results. I do not hear 
that any other village on the mountains has suffered 
at all in proportion to ourselves. I doubt, indeed, 
whether the internal groan and shudder with which 
the Lebanon seemed to cast off the weight of El 
Fureidis from its broad shoulders, would have been 
the cause of anything more than a night's alarm and 
a day's speculation and gossip, had it not been for 
the improvidence of M. Trefoil, and the consequent 
undermining of all the artificial foundations on 
which we depended for our security. Singularly 
enough, the very causes which had accomplished 
much, and promised more for the prosperity of our 
people, have been instrumental in their ruin, 
lanthe seemed to have an intuitive foresight of some 
impending calamity. How quickly her sad prophecy 
has been fulfilled !' 
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*Did she then distrust' the abilities of her 
husband, and the soundness of his afl^irs ?' 

* She had had bitter experience in early life of 
his want of prudence and moderation. She knew 
that his active, enterprising spirit was accompanied 
by a corresponding degree of recklessness an4 
impetuosity, and naturally feared, that when un- 
checked by her influence and persuasions, he would 
launch into new and ruinous speculations. Like 
most sanguine men, he has always suffered his 
yearly expenses and outlay to run in advance of 
his profits ; and lanthe confided to me, some months 
ago, her anxiety lest he had laid himself under 
heavy obligations for the means of introducing his 
final system of improvement into the fiictory. 
Poor man ! how infatuated he was with the project 1 
It blinded him almost to the last to his wife's slow 
declme ; it closed his eyes to the risk in which he 
was thoughtlessly involving the villagers, by barring 
up the mill-stream ; in a word, my poor simple*^ 
hearted friend w^s, up to the time of lanthe's death, 
engrossed in his new scheme, as a child is engrossed 
with a toy ; and, like a child, he forgot and cast it 
from him when the utter abandonment of grief had 
changed the whole current of his ideas.' 

* It is a pity he ever \mdertook it !' said Meredith, 
in a tone of soliloquy, and half blaming himself for 
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the encouragement he was conscious of having 
afforded to the work. *But the villagers will 
scarcely find fault with one who has proved the 
greatest sufferer among them alL' 

* So &r from it/ replied Father Lapierre, * I am 
touched to observe how completely they exonerate 
him from any share in their misfortimes^ and how 
disinterested they are in their expressions of sym- 
pathy for the man to whom they are indebted for 
all their past prosperity. They see that if their 
houses are damaged, and in some cases uninhabi- 
table, his little villa is a complete wreck ; that while 
their terrace walls for the most part require only 
partial repair, his broader and more elaborate garden- 
plots are completely washed away. They know 
that if the master closed the flood-gate to their 
injury, his daughter opened it at the sacrifice of the 
best part of her heritage. Above all, they are grate- 
ful to the Providence which has spared the lives 
of themselves and their families, while many of them 
cannot yet speak without tears of the sorrow which 
has be&Uen the widowed husband and the mother- 
less child.' 

*A11 must feel themselves impoverished in the 
destruction of the factory,' said Meredith. * It will 
scarcely ever be rebuilt, I imagine.' 

^ I cannot foresee such a possibility. Even if 
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M. Trefoil' s health and mental condition were less 
shaken, his resources are, I fear, utterly exhausted.' 

* Have you seen him this morning ?' 

* Yes ; Havilah was persuading him to take some 
breakfast when I left my cottage. I saw her after- 
wards leading him across the bridge, to view the 
wreck of his property.' 

* Indeed 1' exclaimed Meredith ; * was that wise ?' 
*I suggested the idea myself,' replied Father 

Lapierre, * in hopes that the current of his thoughts 
might be diverted into a new channel; believing 
that nothing could be more dangerous to his reason 
than dwelling constantly upon his bereavement.' 

* And how did the sight of the ruins aflFect him ?' 

* Precisely as one is ordinarily impressed by the 
misfortunes of another man. He surveyed the 
spectacle with astonishment, reiterated those phrases 
by which he continually expresses his sense of the 
imiversal misery which prevails, but seemed mi- 
conscious of any personal loss or responsibility in the 
matter.' 

*And so the whole obligation and weight of 
a£&irs falls upon his child,' said Meredith, 
anxiously. 

^ No labour can be said to fall like a weight upcto 
one who assumes it with such cheerfulness as 
Havilah,' observed M. Lapierre. *To see her 
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devotion to her father, one would think he had her 
undivided care ; but the wounded villagers find in 
her a nurse; the homeless children experience a 
mother's tenderness at her hands ; the strong men 
look to her for counsel and encouragement; and the 
heads of the village households hesitate not to cry 
out to her for bread.' 

* Poor girl !' ejaculated Meredith, with a sigh and 
a troubled countenance. * She will be overwhelmed, 
exhausted ; she is tasked beyond her strength/ 

*Do not fear for her,' said J'ather Lapierre, 
composedly. * Her spirit rises with the emergency ; 
she is sufficient unto her day. I trembled, indeed, 
when I witnessed her agitation beside her mother's 
death-bed. It was as if the fountains of the deep 
were broken up. Rest and leisure could not have 
restored the calm, but God in his mercy has sent 
her care and toil, and with them, peace. Do not 
believe, young man, that labour was ever a part of 
man's curse. Toil was made to follow in the track 
of sin, but it was for man's sake that the dispensa- 
tion came, not as an evil, but as a remedy. You will 
some day learn, my son, if you do not know it 
already, that to work for oneself is an antidote to 
pain ; to work for others is a panacea. If you 
doubt my words, look in Havilah'g countenance, 
and read a confirmation of their truth. Ther^ 
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she goes now,' continued the pastor, pointing to a 
group that were climbing the village pathway. 
Bachmet is with her, and Abou. The old man is 
leading one of his master's donkeys.' 

* The little animal seems to be laden with com,' 
said Meredith, as he watched the approach of the 
party. 

* Yes,' replied M. Lapierre, * they have been to 
seek supplies from the stone granary at the villa, 
which fortunately escaped the flood. No one will 
hunger so long as that storehouse will furnish food. 
But it cannot hold out long thug gratuitously dis- 
tributed. God help my poor people when this 
stronghold fails !' 

' They must return to their work,* said Meredith, 
with decision; * their houses and vineyards are 
shattered and wasted, I know, but the farm lands of 
the plain yet promise a harvest.' 

* True,' rejoined M. Lapierre, * and my argument 
concerning labour can never be more applicable 
than in their case. Their miseries would be half 
relieved if they were once more actively employed, 
and saved from that temptation to gossip over and 
dilate upon their losses, which is the greatest snare to 
the industrious habits of our talkative and gregarious 
people. But you do not realize half their discourage- 
ments. In lands where taxation is moderate, and 
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justice fairly administered, communities may hope 
gradually to recover from a shock like the present ; 
but the misfortunes of our peasantry, so far from 
exciting sympathy, only expose them to the cupidity 
of a class of men who proverbially lie in wait for 
occasions to satisfy their greediness and rapacity, and 
who will soon, I doubt not, pounce like vultures 
upon my poor flock' 

*How so?' questioned Meredith; 'is it not a 
proverb with you that the wayfarer who is stripped 
is safe from the robber?' 

* I will answer you in the equally trite saying, 
that when one leg is disabled, the meanest things 
combine to trip up the other. So long as the 
prosperity of El Fureidls continued unshaken, it 
was one among those favoured villages of the 
Lebanon which furnished sufficient for the wants of 
its households and the exactions of the tax-gatherers. 
The rulers must be satisfied if the people starve, and 
nothing therefore remains for our beggared peasantry 
but to submit to the interference of those farmers of 
the revenue, who, loaning money at usurious rates of 
interest, profess to stand between the emir and his 
subjects, but who in reality defraud the former, 
grind and oppress the latter, and fill their own 
pockets at the expense of both. It is a hard lot in 
any case to live under an unrighteous rule, but woe 
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be to those who, suffering intermediate agents to. 
stand between them and their rightful lord, find 
themselves lowest in that scale where wrong begets 
wrong and oppressions accumulate in a descendmg 
ratio I So fully has experience justified this fact, 
that the Syrian can scarcely devise a more fearful 
malediction against his enemy than this, "May 
the Lord multiply your sheiks !'* * 

*Why not persuade the villagers, then,' said 
Meredith, his countenance manifesting a lively 
interest in the subject, * to . take an independent 
stand, and hold themselves aloof from such dangerous 
arbitration ?' 

* Because, my firiend,' answered the pastor, * they 
cannot stand alone; their wants are pressing: 
without capital they cannot even make the neces- 
sary repairs in their terraces and orchards. These 
harpies, in the guise of friends, will tempt them 
with money, and for the present I see nothing for 
the poor husbandmen but to make the best contract 
they can. Even now they are deliberating upon 
their fate,' continued Father Lapierre, pointing out a 
knot of men who were earnestly gesticulating at a 
little distance. 'I must find some means to dis- 
perse them : they are only aggravating each other's 
hardships by mutual comparison. This idleness is 
ruinous ; they might at least employ themselves in 
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clearing away the rubbish from their dwellings* 
M. Trefoil is alone in my cottage, Mr. Meredith/ 
added the missionary, as leaning upon his staff he 
set off to expostulate with the peq)le of his 
-charge. * Will you give him your company in his 
daughter's absence? He asked for you last event- 
ing — ^the first time he has asked for any one since 
the day we buried lanthe. I do not despair of 
your exercising a beneficial influence upon our 
firiend.' 

* I will see him immediately/ was Meredith's 
prompt reply. 

It was afternoon of the same day, and Asaad, still 
weak and cramped in consequence of his recent 
sufferings, had crept out from Father Lapierre's 
hospital, and seated himself on the stone steps of the 
little chtirch. The poor fellow's attitude was 
dejected, the prospect before him, both literally and 
figuratively speaking, was anything but encouraging. 
His home, his health, his occupation, all were gone, 
and wherever his eye wandered it encountered the 
symptoms of a despondency equal to his own. At 
a little distance from him stood two men, the one, a 
tall, sun-burnt mountaineer, who, with uplifted hands 
and a deprecating expression of face, was vehe- 
mently resisting the arguments of his companion, 
a small, sinister-looking individual, with heavy eye- 
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brows, gray be^, and a hooked nose. The dress 
and demeanour of the latter alike marked him as a 
stranger. He wore a soiled tarboosh, and a long 
garment of coarse black cloth. With his left hand 
he grasped the neck of a leathern pouch which he 
now and then tapped with the forefinger of the 
right palm, as if striving to ^iforce his plausible 
words by this insinuating gesture. With one 
eye obliquely cast, he took the mental measure of 
his opponent, the other he never once removed 
from his lean, miniature donkey, which, laden with 
saddle-bags, was devouring to its own and its 
master's satisfaction a little heap of dhourra, the 
contents of a damaged grain jar which the half- 
starved animal had smelt out amid the rubbish of 
the peasant's dwelling. 

Apparently the ill-looking man carried his point, 
for he presently tapped the majestic-looking Syrian 
on the shoulder, with the patronizing tap with 
which one puts the final seal upon a victim, and 
turned away to exercise his persuasions elsewhere. 
The dissatisfied but despairing peasant winced 
under, the familiw touch, slunk back a few steps, 
improved the moment when his persecutor's back 
was turned, to bestow an infuriated kick upon the 
thin-ribbed donkey, and then stood leaning against 
his door-post in hopeless apathy, deaf to the cries of 
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his children, and indifferent to the petition of his 
faithful helpmate, who begged to be made a partner 
to the conditions of his fate. 

The stranger, leading his donkey by the bridle, 
passed on to the next cottaga Its owner was or 
feigned to be busy in his ruined court-yard. Even 
the highest officers of state respect the domestic 
privacy of the humblest Oriental, and the mean 
pettifogger in rents and taxes could only stand 
without and hail the object of his visit. 

In a sharp key the stranger summoned the 
husbandman to a parley ; but the call was disre- 
garded. He reiterated his cry, accompanying it 
with a threat, but the stout Druse, shrinking from 
the shackles which he well knew awaited his freedom, 
maintained an obstinate silence, and the stranger 
and his donkey passed on. 

Two men stood ready to receive him. Braced 
against a terrace wall, united in coimsel, with 
the woe-begone but excited faces of conscripts anti- 
cipating the word of march, but inwardly stirred 
to rebellion, they awaited his proposition. The 
remorseless man of money broached his terms. The 
helpless pair stood aghast. 

' Who is that villanous-looking rascal ?' exclaimed 
a clear voice in the rear of Asaad. 

The latter looked up over his, shoulder, and saw 
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the Englishman. * It is Ben Hadad, the Armenian 
Jew/ answered Asaad with a groan. 

* What is the old night-owl doing here ?' 

* Bujring up the people's life blood, Howadji. That 
wretched donkey carries on its hack the price of 
every man's freedom in El Fureidis.' 

* Ha I the hardened usurer !' cried Meredith. 
*And his terms, Asaad? At what rate does he 
loan his gold ?* 

* Twenty, thirty, forty per cent.— ^whatever he 
can wring from human necessities. Our misfortunes 
have made it fifty to-day if those men's faces do 
not lie;' and Asaad pointed to the hard-pressed 
couple with whom the Jew was chaffering. 

* The Israelite has brought his money-bags to the 
wrong market,' said Meredith. *He shall find 
himself outbid. Hark ye, Asaad ! Can you carry a 
message? • Have you Strength enough left to clip 
the wings of that bird of pi^ey ?* 

A ray of light shot through the dim eye of Asaad. 
^He ruined my father more than a score of yeara 
ago,' exclaimed the ex-foreman vehemently. * The 
sight of him chills my blood. But it would fire my 
soul to put a stumbling-block in his path. These 
sore limbs would be healed by running on any 
errand that would thwart Ben Hadad's schemes.' 

* Listen then;' and the Englishman distinctly 
VOL. II. G 
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pronounced the words of the proclamation which he 
authorized Asaad to circulate through the village. 

* Do you mean so, Howadji ? Can I trust my 
ears ?' cried Asaad, springing from his seat with the 
elasticity of a well man. 

* I mean what I say/ said Meredith ; * but you 
must lose no time in fulfiUing your errand.' 

Asaad snatched his turban from his head, 
tossed it in the air, gave a triumphant shout, and 
hastened down the village pathway, proceedings it 
}^ true, at a spring halt, but wholly unconscious of 
what would a moment before have been torture to 
his cramped and swollen limbs. 

Meredith, without waiting to watch the eflFect of 
his communication, set out for a solitary walk upon 
the mountains. 

* Is it the softness of the summer air, or the beauty 
of the sunset, or faitli in the love of heaven, good 
lather, which makes the people so cheerful and 
happy to-night ?' asked Havilah, as returning about 
sundown from active duty in the village, she joined 
M. Lapierre, who stood leaning on his staff at an 
angle of his cottage wall. 

* The love of heaven, no doubt, my child,' an- 
swered the missionary, * though in this, as in many 
instances, it has come in the guise of man's bene- 
factions.' 
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* Not in the benefactions of the man Ben Hadad, 
I trust ?' said Havilah. * I have heard the custo- 
mary laugh ringing once more round the sycamore- 
tree. Beni Salhook, who was yesterday the most 
discouraged of all the peasants, has begun to repair 
his broken roof to-day, and is now smoking a pipe in 
his court-yard ; and Saad, the miller, who, forget- 
ting the salvation of his family, has done nothing 
since the accident to his mill but groan and wring 
his hands, is singing — ' 

She checked herself abruptly, as, coming close to 
Father Lapierre, she caught sight of Meredith, who 
had returned from his stroll, and now stood with an 
abstracted air and a countenance of extreme gravity 
just around the comer of the cottage wall, which 
had until this moment concealed him from her 
view. She had met him occasionally since the 
night of the catastrophe ; they had even reciprocated 
slight offices of attention and service, but had 
never, as now, encountered each other at a moment 
of quiet and mutual leisure. Havilah was slightly 
disconcerted, but Meredith did not seem to observe 
her embarrassment ; he scarcely glanced at her ; he 
even walked away a few steps, as if to avoid inter- 
rupting a conversation in which he claimed no part. 

^So old Saad is singing, is he?' asked Father 
Lapierre, with an animated expression of interest. 
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* Yes/ said Havilah, resuming her narrative ; 
* singing a holiday K)ng to his grandchildren. 
There seems to be a jubilee among the villagers : I 
had not the heart to stop and question them ; I was 
afraid their merriment was only echoing the hollow 
chink of Ben Hadad's gold.' 

* In that case their laughter would soon be turned 
to mourning, and their joy to heaviness/ said 
Father Lapierre. * But their gladness springs from 
a deeper source, and has a better security than any 
fair promises of the Jew, Havilah. El Fureidis may 
well sound a note of jubilee to-night, for she is 
safely rid of the stinging scorpion. Ben Hadad 
haa gone back over the moimtains, his money-bags 
as full as when he came hither, but his hungry soul 
unsatisfied.' 

*And the people?' questioned Havilah, with a 
relieved, but still anxious countenance. 

* The people have found a surer banker, a more 
faithful friend, my child,' said the missionary, 
laying a soothing hand upon Havilah's head, as if to 
temper beforehand the agitation which he foresaw 
hi scommunication would arouse. * The Englishman ' 
(and the old man glanced significantly at Meredith'^ 
' has promised money to meet all their necessities ; 
he will make a contract with the government ; he 
himself will farm the land.' 
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For a moment Havilah stood gazing at M. Laplerre, 
as if her mind needed time to comprehend so great a 
truth ; then tears of joy stai*ted to her eyes ; a weight 
was lifted from her heart, which fluttered like a 
bird set free. She forgot herself ; was lost to every- 
thing but one rapturous sense of gratitude. With 
radiant face, and both hands outstretched, she ran 
towards Meredith, who, out of hearing of her dia- 
logue with M. Lapierre, stood looking abroad into 
the valley. His arms were folded over his breast, 
the prevailing joy had reacted on the mind, which 
had found relief in its sympathy with other's pain ; 
his thoughts were steeped in gloom; he did not 
perceive Havilah until she stood opposite to him 
with the windows of her soul wide open. 

* You will repair the wrong my father has done,' 
she cried. * You will save my mother's poor — 
Heaven will reward and bless you ; heaven only can.' 

He looked down upon her with grave wonder, as 
one might look at a flower that had suddenly burst 
into bloom at his feet, then slowly unfolded his arms, 
took her offered hands in his, and answered with a 
chill, melancholy tone, which was calculated to 
check and freeze her enthusiasm; *I ask for no 
rewards, and I deserve no blessings at the hand of 
God or man, Havilah. I have never served huma- 
nity or heaven. Let no one look for good at my 
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hand ; I seek only to gratify the whim of an idler. 
One can scarcely claim any merit,' he added with 
scarce perceptible irony, * for entering into competi- 
tion with a Jewish knave and usurer.' 

The severe and settled hopelessness of his tone 
and manner impressed Havilah even more than his 
bitter words. She withdrew the hands, which he 
could scarcely be said to have retained at all, so cold 
and lifeless was his grasp. She would gladly have 
rebuked that self-condemnation by which her 
heart told her that he wronged a generous nature ; 
but misery, which asks for no sympathy, and ao^ 
knowledges no claim, is a forbidding thing. Ha-» 
vilah was awed by the spirit of gloom which she 
had herself invoked. Her eyelids drooped^ her lips 
refused any utterance. Subdued and silenced, she 
stole away from Meredith^s side, passed Father 
Lapierre without even a look, and sought refuge in 
the cottage. 

* He carries happiness in his hand, but sorrow is 
at his heart,' was her inward meditation. * He 
scatters blessings, but himself eats the bread of 
grief.' The gentle compassion which many had 
shared was now all expended on one, and Havilah 
brushed away a tear, the same tear which a moment 
ago joy had sent flashing to her eye, but which 
transformed itself ere it fell into a tear of pity. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

MEREDITH A BENEFACTOR. 

TN a certain sense Meredith spoke the truth when 
he pronounced his resolution to farm the land to 
be the whim of an idle man, for the benevolent 
purpose, doubtless, had its source in emotions which 
forbade him, the strong, the rich, the independent, 
to look idly on while the poor were starving, and 
the old and the feeble were spending their strength 
in vain. But however much caprice might have 
influenced the man with whom impulse was always 
action, Meredith was not one to put his hand to the 
plough and then turn back, and he soon became a 
farmer in good earnest. 

It was not enough to furnish money to the pea- 
sant, and stand as a nominal barrier betwixt him and 
his oppressors. The Lebanon mountaineers, though 
physically fearless and brave, and capable, as all moun- 
tain races are, of making forcible resistance to any 
attack upon their personal liberty, are, nevertheless, 
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cliilclien in their simplicitj and tmstfalneaB of cha- 
racter. Expoeed to political fiand and duplicitj, 
they have long been accustomed to seek shelter 
under the wii^ of some feudal protector; and 
though often deceived and betrayed, they are glad 
to purchase immunity from risk at the price of 
a faithful allegiance. £1 Fureidis, more fortunate 
than its neighbours, had for years enjoyed prosperity 
and peace under the honest guardianship of M. 
Trefoil; in the incompetency o£ the master, the 
Utile village had felt itself orphaned, and finding in 
Meredith at once a bene&ctor and a mediator, it 
bailed him in eastern parlance, not only as ' father 
of riches,' but as ^ parent of wisdom,' and ^ strcmg 
arm of safety and power.' 

Thus the Englishman found himself brought into 
individual relations with the peasantry such as he 
never had foreseen, such, indeed, as his reserved 
nature would have repelled had they been other than 
the gradual growth of circmnstances. 

Each householder felt himself responsible to the 
Howadji for the just use of his borrowed capital ; 
each petty husbandman claimed a right to the 
Howadji's advice in respect to tillage and crops. 
The ploughman of the Bekaa would postpone 
buying a yoke of oxen until the animals had been 
inspected by the English eye; even the village 
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matrons anticipated with no little anxiety the 
young Frank's encomiums upon their vegetable 
gardens and poultry yards. He became the arbiter 
of disputes, the judge from whose decision there was 
no appeal ; and in the occasional visits which he made 
to the cities of the sea-boaid, he found himself, to his 
own surprise, the commissioned agent for the purchase 
of farming tools, provisions, and household utensils. 

In all this he asked for no recompense, he hoped 
for none; but he nevertheless found his reward; 
not in Havilah's approbation or encouragement, for 
they laboured in different spheres, met but seldom, 
and betrayed no consciousness of each other's 
pursuits ; but occupation waa medicine to his soul, 
and Father Lapierre's prescription was already work- 
ing the patient's cure. 

Not that Meredith carried a light heart into his 
labours ; npt that he became in any degree oblivious 
of the past. He was everywhere, and at all times, 
thoughtful, grave, and sad ; but life had become to 
him more earnest, his deeper sympathies were 
aroused, his human instincts quickened. Each day 
brought duties which could not be postponed or 
delegated to another. The welfare of a whole com- 
munity was involved in them. The cry for help 
appealed first to his purse, then to his time, finally 
to his heart. . 
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Havilah met him one morning outside the door of 
Tyiby's cottage. The young girl carried in her 
hand a basin of broth for Tyiby's sick son, who had 
rallied from the fever of the previous season only to 
waste with slow decline. * You will be welcome,' 
said Meredith, as, having touched his hat, and 
courteously wished her good morning, he stepped 
back a pace or two, and held open the heavy door 
through which he had just passed, and which he 
had left swinging on its pivot. * The boy is faint 
with long fasting, and the house aflfords no suitable 
food. I was about to send a message to you.' 

* He has watched beside my bojr^s bed ever since 
the shadows of nightfall,' said Tyiby, as she took 
the basin from Havilah's hand, and looked after the 
retreating Englishman. * A mother's blessing rest 
on his English hearth and home 1' 

* He is the last of his race, Tyiby,' said Havilah, 
solemnly. * His father and sister have died in his 
absence. The tidings have come to him over the 
sea. Father Lapierre told me yesterday,' 

* Ah, the unfortimate one ! May the Lord com- 
passionate him!' exclaimed Tyiby, with feeling, 
* But, truly, child of lanthe !' she continued in a 
tone which had changed from that of sympathy to 
Christian triumph — 'the Eighteous One has not 
afflicted him in vain. Trouble has laid her hand on 
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his brow ' (and the woman, with expressive gesture, 
drew her finger in horizontal lines across her own 
forehead) ; * but sorrow is good seed sown here ' (and 
she touched her heart). * Sunshine is beautiful on 
young heads, Havilah ; but it is the soft rain which 
ripens the harvests.' 

Havilah was deeply struck with the truth and its 
phraseology. Tyiby had unconsciously di*awn the 
reverse side of that picture which Havilah had 
painted for her mother several months ago. 

On another occasion, when Havilah was returning 
from Baruk on one of her father's donkeys, and 
accompanied only by Abou, she met in a narrow 
mountain-pass a young man leading a camel. The 
unwieldy ' ship of the desert ' was on an outward 
passage, laden merely with an axe, a clumsy saw, and a 
few iron wedges. It was destined to make the return 
voyage freighted with freshly-cut timber, for its 
master, son of Saad the miller, was a vigorous wood- 
cutter, and the repairs going forward at El Fureidis 
had given an impetus to men of his craft. 

Havilah stopped to exchange salutations, and in- 
quire after his children, who, having lost their 
mother within a year past, were ordinarily intrusted 
to the old miller's care during their father's absences 
on the mountain, 

* My fledglings are well/ answered the young man, 
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dropping upon one knee, and kissing Havilali's 
hand with a grace which belongs to the Oriental of 
every grade. * Blessings, lady, on those who saved 
their innocent lives !' 

*The Englishman was prompt in rescuing the 
sufferers that night,' said Havilah. * You are going 
to cut wood — ?' 

She desired to give a new turn to the dialogue, 
but the young man interrupted her. * The stately 
deer,' exclaimed he, *is sure to follow where the 
young doe leads the way, but a father's blessing on 
you both. The master's daughter has the first place 
in the people's heart; but we know how to be 
grateful to the Englishman. I beheld him an hour 
ago smoking a pipe in my father's court-yard. 
Kassim was playing with the white hoimd of the 
Howadji — little blossom was sitting on his knee. 
The old man's face was a fountain of gladness, 
for the Frank has pledged his word that before 
the olives are ripe in the orchards, the mill shall 
stand in its place again, and^ be ready to press out 
the oil.' 

* How generous he is I' said Havilah, with enthu- 
siasm. ' He is a prince in his boimty. I hope the 
people are loyal to him.' 

' The Howadji was a prince, O daughter of Tre- 
foil,' said the woodman, * when he sat erect on his 
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horse, and scattered paras to the poor ; but now he 
is something less than a prince, and something more, 
for the peasants have found in him a brother. We 
admire and fear the proud eagle which soars afar 
off and looks at the sun, but the swallow which 
hears our children's call, and nestles under our roof- 
tree, that is the bird which we love.' 

' How that proud English heart has melted ! How 
the stranger has won the people's love I' thought 
Havilah, as she journeyed homeward. She was 
musing thus as she drew near the village, ' Behold 
the Howadji !' cried Abou, who was riding in the 
rear. 

* Where ?' exclaimed Havilah, starting from her 
reverie. 

The old steward pointed to a figure at a little 
distance, approaching by the same path they were 
pursuing. A broad-brimmed hat concealed his face ; 
his eyes were fixed on the ground. 

' This way, Abou,' said Havilah, giving a sudden 
twitch to her rein, and diverging into a side path 
overshadowed with shrubbery. ' Go on, Abou, your 
donkey is fresher than mine.' 

The old man went past his mistress at a trot. 
She loitered a moment under the shade of a cluster- 
ing vine. The Englishman came up the steep path- 
way, absent-minded, thoughtful, and slow. With 
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his cane he marked little circles on the ground, — a 
melancholy habit always. He never once raised his 
eyes. Ignorantly he passed within a few feet of 
Havilah. It would perhaps have diverted the 
current of his meditations had he known that she 
lingered there, watched his coming, traced the lines 
of sadness on his face, and sighed, went on a few 
paces, paused, looked back, and sighed again. 

Meredith had become a conscientious labourer, 
but his temperament was not one which could be 
satisfied with slow results, and fortunately for his yet 
unschooled patience, evidences of success were not 
long wanting. In the genial climate and fruitful 
soil of Lebanon, the disasters of a season, the loss of a 
few weeks' spring-time are not so fatal to vegetation 
as in lands where the entire summer can scarcely 
ripen a single crop of grain. Industry rather than 
skill suflSced to repair all damages to the simple 
dwellings and rough terrace walls of the peasants of 
El Fureidis : man, inspired by hope, wrought early 
and late, and Nature did all the rest. Thus El 
Fueridis soon rose upon its ruins; shrubs, herbs, 
and vines grew, stretched, and clambered, as if 
striving to atone for past delay, flowers recarpeted the 
earth, and gardens of promise smiled where de- 
solation had darkly frowned. 

Thus the scripture promise was literally fulfilled 
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to the Tilligeis. Thej hid * beauty ior asiies, the 
<»1 <£ joy £8* monmizi^, the gaiment of pndsc test 
the spirit of heaTiness.' 

One Bcyuioe of past prosperity, howeTer, ivrsis wanting 
to £1 Fueridis, ncH^ did there seem to be any prospect 
of its reTivaL The &ctoiy, which had furnished 
the peasants witK regular employment^ and proTided 
a sure market for their silk produce, still remained 
precisely as it fell on the night of the catastrofdie, 
as hopeless a ruin apparently as those of tlie 
Canaanitish temples on the mountain-top. 

The loss of this life-spring of industiy and revenue, 
with its bearing upon the fortunes of both people 
and master, was naturally a subject of speculation to 
all who cherished an interest in the common welfare, 
and it furnished a subject for much deliberation 
between M. Lapierre and Meredith, who might de- 
servedly be styled, one the counsellor, the other tlie 
financier of the district 

These two men at this time shared a common 
dwelling. With the freakishness of a clouded mind, 
M. Trefoil, once domiciled in M, Lapierre's cottage, 
proved loth to quit it for any other abode. Simple 
as were its arrangements, it afforded on the whole 
more comforts than remained in the dilapidated house 
of the manufacturer, and it was therefore decided 
that he should contihue to occupy it for the present. 
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Havilah, making light of her privations, cheerfully 
took possession of the little inner apartment, and 
Father Lapierre found in the least shattered rooms 
at the villa all the accommodation which his hardy 
habits demanded* For a while the convent con- 
tinued to be Meredith's nominal home, but gradudly, 
as the demands upon his time made a nearer resi- 
dence to the village desirable, he became domesti- 
cated in the very apartment which had formerly 
been allotted him in the dwelling of M. Trefoil. Its 
walls, indeed, were rent, its carpet and divans soiled 
and disfigured, its furniture broken or defaced ; but 
Meredith was becoming an anchorite in the matter 
of luxuries ; the unrivalled atmosphere and scenery 
without atoned for every in-door discomfort, and the 
missionary and the Englishman experienced no con- 
scious wants in their household. 

They were sitting together one afternoon in the 
central saloon, which was the portion of the villa 
that had sustained least injury from the shock. It 
was evident that their conversation had been neither 
desultory nor languid, for though the day was warm, 
and the hour one usually devoted to repose, their 
attitude and expression betrayed the earnestness of 
men engaged in mutual counsel. It would seem 
that Meredith had been giving an account of his 
stewardship, for he held in his hand a long memo- 
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randum of rents and charges, which he finally folded 
and replaced in his pocket, saying, as he did so, ' I 
have made it as intelligible as possible, and have so 
managed, that I believe each landholder will be able 
to meet his payments as they fall due. If not, I 
leave it with you, my dear sir, to grant any reprieves 
you see fit. The business is simple ; I have been gra- 
dually initiating Asaad into all its details, and know no 
reason why he cannot henceforth represent me here.' 

* And you will leave us then ?' said Father La- 
pierre. 

•Yes; there are those in England whom my 
fether eared for and befriended, and who now have 
claims on me, claims which I might selfishly have 
overlooked or slighted, but for the lesson taught me 
here. My presence is no longer needed in El 
Fureidts. In England I believe I can be of use.* 

* Go th^ my son,' said Father Lapierre, * andOod 
go with you ! Heaven's breezes fill the sails of him 
who has duty for his rudder.' 

* There is still one subject on which I would speak 
with you,' said Meredith, hesitatingly. 

* Speak on, my son.' 

* M. Trefoil, his resources, his future means of 
support, — have you penetrated the mystery which 
clouds his affairs ?' 

* Not at alL Our friend's usual apathy in respect 
VOL. II. H 
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to the business whicli recently engrossed him is only 
equalled by the inconsistency of the statements 
which he has from time to time made to me. On 
most subjects his mind has to a great degree recovered 
its tone^ but I almost despair of ever obtaining any 
clear insight into his pecuniary condition. I know 
of but one man who could throw any light u}X)n this 
obscurity — and that is Mustapha Osman, the rich 
Turkish merchant at Damascus. He is the agent to 
whom M. Trefoil's merchandise has been regularly 
consigned. Some surplus funds may yet remain in 
his hands. I strongly suspect, however, that the 
balance stands in Mustapha's favour. In the latter 
case, I fear M. Trefoil and his child are worse than 
beggared.' 

* They must not want,' said Meredith^ in a tone 
of resolve, *nor need they. M. Trefoil's state of 
mind is childish and unquestioning. Havilah is 
ignorant of her father^s insolvency; both will 
accept your guardianship. You will labour among 
your flock; Havilah, as ever, will second all your 
efforts. It is, a mission which those who cannot 
actively aid should at least be proud to maintain. 
Let that be my care. Do not forbid me thia small 
privilege, this sole consolation,' he continued with 
passionate eagerness, as he already saw denial written 
on the features of M. Lapierre. * What you refuse 
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to friendship, you will at least let me lay on the 
altar of duty. Oh, sir, you forget what I owe to your 
ministry and her example. Here I might not 
perhaps be your almoner ; but if I go away — if I 
put two thousand miles betwixt myself and III 
Fueridis, if I am unknown in the matter to' all but 
yourself, there need be no scruples then. Oh, my 
dear friend,' he added, enforcing his plea by a boyish 
urgency of tone and gesture, ' I only ask to be a silent 
partner in your labours ; do you understand me ?* 

•Too well, my son,' said M. Lapierre, smiling 
kindly on the young man, but at the same time 
shaking his head from side to side in slow emphatic 
negative to his appeal. * Havilah must not be de- 
ceived. If she serve Christ for hire, she must not 
do it in ignorance; she must not engage even in 
Christian warfare without knowing at whose charges. 
The free child of the moimtain must not be tram- 
melled even by secret obligations. Do not chafe at 
the term,' he continued, silencing by a wave of 
his hand the expostulation which Meredith was 
about to utter. * I do not misimderstand you. I 
know you would be the last to esteem them obli- 
gations, but such they would nevertheless be. 
Havilah is a courageous girl, she will not fear to 
meet the truth.' 

* But the truth is cruel, it will not spare,' cried 
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Meredith, in tones of positive angxiish. ' I see writ- 
ten on its face, famine, cold, and want, a roofless 
home, an empty store-house, a childish father, an 
unprotected child. Sir,' subjoined he, peremptorily, 
^ I was Havilah's mother's friend ; I have a right to 
befriend Havilah.' 

* Your right shall not be disputed,' said Father 
Lapierre, soothingly. 'But whatever benefit you 
confer must be bestowed openly, and with Havilah's 
consent.' 

^ That can never be,' exclaimed Meredith, with 
abruptness. 

* To be frank with you, I doubt if it can in the 
form to which you have alluded,' responded M. 
Lapierre ; * but do not despair of the future fortunes 
of M. Trefoil. You may yourself aid in opening his 
pathway to better days. It is possible you may b^ 
more successful than I have been in discovering some 
clue to his embarrassments. Have you ever questioned 
him in reference to pecuniary matters ?' 

* I have not presumed to do so.' 

* Under the circumstances, it would be no pre- 
sumption. Follow up the hint that I have given 
you regarding Mustapha Osman. Obtain what 
information you can. I will reflect upon the sub- 
ject of our friend's affairs, and speak with you again. 
Meanwhile, do not question, my son, that whatever 
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be the lot of Havilah and her father, it will be well, 
for is it not of the Lord's appointing ?' 

The pastor^s hour of leisure was ended, and taking 
up his staff he went out Meredith looked at his 
watch. It was near the time when Havilah usually 
met the missionary at the village-school, and think- 
ing it probable that he should find M. Trefoil alone, 
Meredith sallied forth for the visit which it had be- 
come customary with him to take this opportunity 
of paying the aflB^lcted man. 

The door of the primitive parsonage stood open, 
and Meredith had gained the threshold, when he 
was arrested by the sound of Havilah's voice from 
within. She seemed to be reading aloud, and 
he hastily retreated. But he was too late. His 
shadow had fallen across the floor; M. Trefoil 
recognized his figure as he withdrew^ and called td 
him in a tone so much more cheerful than was 
his wont, that Meredith was arrested less by 
the words, * Hey, my firiend, come in !' than by sur- 
prise at the heartiness of the salutation, a heartiness 
resembling that of former days. 

Thus summoned, he entered the dwelling, the 
inner obscurity of which contrasted so strongly with 
the midday glare outside, that his eye could only 
gradually distinguish the occupants of the apartment 
M. Trefoil himself was the most prominent object^ 
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Wrapped in a flowered dressing-gown, his feet en- 
cased in yellow sUppers. and his red tarboosh pushed 
back from his forehead, he sat upright upon the centre 
of the divan, and Meredith saw at a glance that his 
countenance wore an expression of animation whidh 
had been wanting &r many weeks past. Havilah, 
with Ayib beside her, was seated on a cushion at 
her father's feet An open letter was on her lap. 
Meredith did not see her until the gazelle rubbed 
its head against his hand to attract attention. He 
then looked down at the little creature, perceived 
its mistress also, and bowed. Havilah met hk 
glance, bent her head in ax^knowledgment, and kept 
her eyes fixed upon the written page from which 
she had been reading. At the same moment there 
was a slight movement in a remote part of the room, 
a dark figure in kx)se drapery rose from the comer 
in which it had hitherto been concealed, and came 
forward a pace or two. 

* Ah, Abdpul, my boy, is that you ?' exclaimed 
Meredith, with a start of surprise as he recognized 
his Arab guide, of whom he had heard and seei^ 
moihmg since the youth disappeared unnoticed by 
any one on the day of lanthe's buriaL 

Abdoul answered only by a silent obeisance, and re- 
tKSLting into his corner with one hand pressed upon 
his heart, slunk back against the wall, drew his turban 
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over his brow, and folded his long supple arms, or 
rather intertwined them like a cable across his breast. 

^Sit down, Mr. Meredith, sit down,' cried M. 
Trefoil, with something of that clear ring to his 
voice which had formerly lent cordiality to his 
hospitable entreaties. 

Meredith took the seat to which his friend pointed. 

* We have news,* continued the latter, in a tone 
at once elated and confidential, * news from an un- 
expected quarter, and very welcome news too. Ab- 
doul is a x^hild of the desert, but he sees the world 
for all that. Abdoul is fresh from the Paris of the 
Orient. He brings us the latest tidings from Damafi- 
cus, and, what is best of all, a letter fTom my frigid 
Mostapha Osman. Mustapha Osnum has been my 
friend for years, Mr. Meredith, ever since I have 
been in El Fureidis ; he is my consignee, my business 
agent, the &amer of my fortimes I may say. His own 
fortune is large — large, sir, it is gigantic ; so is his 
heart; he has the heart of an emperor. He has 
written me a letter full of sympathy, not a word of 
business, but sympathy; yes, real sympathy;' and 
with that quick transition of feeling which betrayed 
the still enfeebled mind, M. Trefoil as he repeated 
the last word became suddenly subdued in his tran- 
sitory flow of spirits, and added in a broken voice, 
wiping the tears from his eyes, * but you must Jiear 
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what he says. Havilah, read the letter to Mr. Mere* 
dith ; begin at the beginnings my daughter ; I shall 
like to hear it again ;' and M. Trefoil threw his hand- 
kerchief over his face, and settled himself on the 
divan preparatory to listening for the third time 
to the grateful contents of the epistle. 

The letter, which Havilah read in distinct, though 
now and then trembling utterance, ran thus : — 

* Peace be with thee, Augustine, brother of my 
heart, and widowed husband of lanthe — peace be 
with thee, man greatly bereaved ! and may He 
that pitieth and comforteth shower upon thee and 
upon thy household the choicest blessings with 
which He blesses. I extend my hand unto thee, 
my brother, and embrace thee in my heart of hearts* 
I can take the measure of thy consuming sorrow, for 
did not the angel of death snatch from my bosom the 
feithful Fatimah, and bear her to the paradise of the 
prophet ? Time, the consoler, has lifted up the head 
that was bowed down, but my spirit yet yearns for 
the beloved spouse of my youth, Fatimah, chief 
among women. Thus I hail thee, man of sorrow, 
and salute thee as a companion who has drunk with 
me from the bitter wells of afliiction. 

* Peace be with the dove-eyed daughter of thine 
house, who reposes no longer in the maternal breast ; 
peace and benediction on the dark-haired Havilah, who 
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came hither with thee a bud of promise and whom 
Abdoul, son of Zanadeen, styles the Lebanon Eose. 
Say to the blooming maid, that Maysunah, sole child 
of my affection, has ripened but to fade. She droops 
like a flower whose stem no longer drinks in the dew. 

^ Tell him of the snowy beard, dwelling beside thee 
on the sacred mount, that the aching soul of Mus* 
tapha remembers the gifts of his healing hand, and 
craves them for his child. 

*Come hither, I pray thee, Augustine, my 
brother ; Damascus, a throned queen, sits among het 
gardens. Her fragrant breezes woo the sick at 
heart. The doors of Mustapha stand open wide ; 
his spirit welcomes thee from afar. Come hither, 
and bring with thee a fair mate to Maysunah'd 
loneliness, and him to whom Allah has given power 
to read disease and apply the remedy. 

* Farewell, may thy soul take refuge with the 
Highest ! The ancient of benefits be thy protector, 
and so fulfil the prayer of Mustapha. 

* Written in the name of Allah, and in the faith of 
Allah's prophet.' 

There was a short silence as Havilah finished 
reading. It was broken by M. Trefoil^ who sud* 
denly snatching the handkerchief from hid face, 
exclaimed energetically, * Havilah, we must go 
to Damascus. Father Lapierre never refuses the 
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oall of the unfortuxiate. I mi^t see my friend 
Mustapha, The journey will invigorate us all; -^e 
will go.* 

With a startled expression Havilah rose and 
stood leaning on her father's shoulder, out of reach 
of his eyes. His sudden ijesoluticm and announce* 
ment alarmed her, and not without jeason. It was 
difficult to judge whether they were the result of 
restored powers, or of an excitem^it more unnatural 
and painful thaix his previous dullness and apathy. 
She made no reply to his proposition. 

* What say you, my child T he asksed, looking up 
into her face. 

' As you think best,' she answered dutifully, though 
with effort. Her heart trembled, not for herself, 
but for him. Already she foresaw and dreaded all 
the perils of th^ way. 

But M. Trefoil dreaded nothing. His elastic 
spirit was on the rebound. In a tone of exhilaration 
he now addressed himself to Meredith. * You will 
go with us, my friend T he said in a ti)ne of confident 
assertion. 

Meredith, unprepared for such a challenge, hesi- 
tated, and glanced at Havilah. Her eye was fixed 
upon him, as if in his answer wius her only hope. 

' I will,' he answered with decision. 

' It is settled then, and we all go to, Damascus in 
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company,' proclaimed M, Trefoil, rubbing his hands 
together in the characteristic way, as a token of 
satisfaction; and a new and welcome turn thus 
given to his thoughts, he exhausted an hour of 
conversation in forming plans fmd making sugges- 
tions concermng the jpurney so abruptly determined 
on. But he alone was at ease. Havilah looked 
distressed and anxious, Meredith doubtfid of the 
part he was expected to play. 

As he rose to go, and M. Trefoil preceded him 
through the doorway, the young man stepped back ; 
and, resolved to make sure of his position, said in a 
low, and apologetic tone : * Have I offended Havilah 
by my proouse to her father ?' 

* Offended! Ono!' die answered, her eyes glisten- 
ing through tears. * You are our best friend* You 
are like a father to the villagers, you are like a son 
to my father.' 

As she inadvertently spoke the last words, and 
their import flashed upon her, the beautiful face, 
which a moment before had been unnaturally pale, 
became deeply tinged with crimson. 

But Meredith, if he observed, mistook the cause 
of her confusion. In his manly simplicity he gave 
only the most natural interpretation to her words, 
and replied, as if reassured on a mere point of 
doubt ; * Thank you ; you are too kind ; I do not 
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deserve your praise ; but with your permission I shall 
be proud and happy to travel with you to Damascua ;' 
and his resolution thus confirmed, he bade her fare-^ 
well. 

In the comer, meanwhile, sat one who needed no 
such confirmation to the truth. He could not heat 
the last low-spoken words of the Englishman and 
Havilah, nor did his quick instincts demand any 
such literal mediimi of intercourse. With that keen- 
ness unknown to the civilized man, the young savage 
had marked that mutual play of feature which was 
to him a sufficient revelation. His flashing eyes, like 
electric balls, had intercept-ed the subtle fluid which 
was transmitted along the line of thought, and 
with unerring accuracy he read the import of the 
telegraphic message. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS. 

"DASS over now the preparations for journeying, 
and behold our travellers on their route to 
Damascus. A pilgrim band winding single file 
over a precipitous pass furnishes a picturesque scene 
in anj mountain land. In Lebanon, to follow such a 
company is to turn the pages of a gilded romance. 

Nature unfolds all her treasures, and tells a story 
of every clime ; grandeur and softness, ruggedness 
^d beauty, richness and desolation, alternate in the 
tale, and the moving figures in the foreground of 
the panorama lend interest and life to the whole. 
Here the gay trappings of horses and mules, the 
flowing robes of guides and dragomen, contrast with 
a heavy background of gray rock or pine; there 
the procession has come out into the sunlight, 
which flashes back from silver^mounted bridles, 
sabre-hilts, and glittering gun-barrels. As men and 
animals wind along the brow of some steep acclivity. 
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the minute outlines of their forms are defined against 
the clear blue sky ; as they descend into the shady 
wadys or rocky ravines, the procession is lost to 
sight, to reappear at some unexpected cleft in the 
mountain-side. 

The bridle-path was intricate, but well known to 
the inhabitants of- the district, and two native mule- 
teers led the van of M. Trefoil's party. Beside the 
animals which they rode, they each had charge of a 
fiumpter mule, laden with the cumbrous equipment 
essential on a Syrian journey, where no wayside inn 
awaits the traveller. Meredith followed, mounted 
on the jet-black Arabian, which had been the com- 
panion of many months' wandering, and which was 
obedient to the slightest word of its rider. Whefl 
he and Abdoul forsook both baggage and saddle- 
horses to join the funeral train of lanthe, all theit 
steeds made instant escape in the direction of the 
desert, and it was in pursuance of their tracks that, 
later in the evening, Abdoul likewise fled from 
the village; but long before the youth reappeared 
to report only partial success in the recovery of his 
master's property, the faithful Arabian horse had 
made its way back to El Fureidis, had recognized 
the Englishman, had rubbed its graceful head against 
his shoulder, and with coaxing eye entreated to be 
taken once more into his service. 
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A somewhat heavily-built nag served the turn of 
M. Trefoil, whom habit had never made a good 
horseman, and who loved a sober steed. The good 
man's breath came short, and his otherwise voluble 
tongue was efTectually silenced by the jolting exer- 
cise of the road, except as he occasionally gathered 
voice for an anxious inquiry or a sudden expression 
of alarm, caused by the difficulties of the path ; but 
Meredith's experience and encouragement came 
constantly to his aid, and the courage and endurance 
which had flagged in the onset gained strength as 
he proceeded. 

Nothing could have been in greater contrast to 
the corpident figure and timid horsemanship of 
M. Trefoil, than the erect and dignified posture of 
M. Lapierre, who rode with the easy grace of a 
cavalry officer, reining in a fractious horse with one 
hand, while with the other he pointed out to 
Havilah the most striking features of the prospect. 

Havilah's attention was divided between the con- 
versation of M. Lapierre and anxiety for her father, 
while at intervals her mind was abstracted from 
both by the necessity of soothing and checking her 
spirited gray mare, the same which had been Mere- 
dith's legacy to her on leaving El Fureidis, and 
which now, curvetting and frisking like a young colt, 
continually strove to break fix)m the line of march, 
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shaking its silken mane, curling its nostrils disdain- 
fully, and casting from its chestnut eye an oblique 
intelligent glance at its mistress, which seemed to 
say, ' This is tedious business for you and me, pretty 
one.* 

Geita, who had pleaded hard for the indulgence of » 
visit to the eastern capital, and had boasted of her 
ability to endure fatigue, began to droop in the 
saddle. She had assumed not a few coquettish airs 
on bidding adieu to her fellow-servants, but either 
her spirits had become exhausted with travel, or 
this once vagabond child of a Turkish janizary 
already missed the society of Bachmet, over whom, 
in virtue of her Osmanli parentage, she was accus- 
tomed to exercise a species of petty tyranny equally 
agreeable to both parties. 

Meredith's travelling accoutrement brought up 
the rear of the mountain caravan. It consisted^ 
independently of Abdoul, of three armed men, and 
twice that number of horses. The men were Arabs, 
stragglers of Sheik Zanadeen's tribe, and associates of 
Abdoul, in company with whom they had recently 
come to El Fureidis. They were wild, ill-visaged 
fellows, but expert riders, and glad for a trifling 
compensation to engage in the service of the Frank, 
and take charge of the pack-horses ; the latter having 
been found indispensable for the transportation of 
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those luxuries of eastern travel which Meredith's 
experience had proved necessary, and the deficiency 
of which in the provisioning of the party he had 
foreseen and guarded against. 

Abdoul, nominal guide and dragoman of the 
expedition, came last of alL His services for the 
time superseded by those of the skilful mountaineers 
of the district, he was at libeiiy to manifest that 
dogged indifference whi^ well became his humour. 
He seemed, indeed, to have infused his sulkiness into 
the Eh&dhere, which hxmg her head, and trailed 
along with slow unwilling pace, as if reluctant to 
engage in the proposed enterprise, or accept the 
companionship forced upon her. 

For more than three hours the travellers pursued 
a north-easterly direction, the road a mere moimtain 
goat-track, and the heat of the sun — for it was now 
the month of May — becoming towards midday blind- 
ing and oppressive. Their first destination was 
Kubb Elias, at which point they were to strike the' 
route of the semi-weekly post fiM)m Beyrout to 
Damascus* 

A morning's ride across the highlands of the Leba- 
non is sufficient to weary the sturdiest horseman, and 
it was with no little satisfaction that our party, on 
gaining an elevated point, beheld at a little distance 
a ruinous castle and a flowing stream of water, 
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both of which were landmarks to the adjacent village. 
An easy and quick descent brought the cavalcade 
to the desired halting-place. Soon horses were 
picketed, luncheon baskets unpacked, and beside 
the clear stream, beneath a grove of spreading 
poplars, the tired company found rest, refreshment, 
and shade. 

They had now gained the borders of the fertile 
plain of the Bekaa, luxuriant in verdure and grain- 
crops. Mejdel, at which place they proposed en- 
camping for the night, was visible in the distance. 
A journey of some hours intervened, but the road 
was level, the ride easy, and the temptation to linger 
in the pleasant gardens of Eubb Elias irresistible* 
It was not until long after noon, therefore, that the 
party were again in the saddle. 

The nature of the route no longer compelled 
them to move in single file, as had been the case 
during the morning. They preserved scarcely less 
uniformity, however, in their grouping, Meredith 
still maintaining a close proximity to M. Trefoil, 
and seeming wholly engrossed with his society; 
Havilah, whose gray mare had learned to subdue her 
paces, riding leisurely between M. Lapierre and Ab- 
doul. The morose mood of the latter had been sensibly 
ameliorated by Havilah^s considerate kindness, and 
his taciturnity had yielded to the efforts of M. La- 
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pierre, who, pitying the youth's isolated position in 
the company, had beckoned him alongside, and con- 
trived to make him a partner in the conversation^ 
which, as it turned chiefly upon localities and routes^ 
was one in which the desert rover was well fitted to 
bear apart. 

An hour and a half of steady riding brought our 
travellers to a branch of the Litany, which coursed 
lazily through the plain. They crossed it by means 
of a modem-built bridge, journeyed on through 
fields of wheat and barley for a couple of hours 
more, and just at sunset gained the village which 
was their destination for the night. It was an un- 
promising place, made hideous by the poverty and 
filth of its inhabitants, the vermin that overran their 
houses, and the barking of inhospitable dogs. 

M. Trefoil's heavy-built horse had flagged con- 
siderably towards the latter end of the day's 
journey, leaving his rider and the faithful English- 
man a little in the rear of their party. By the time 
they gained the village, M. Jjapierre, Abdoul, and 
the attendant muleteers had dismounted, and were 
surrounded by a swarm of peasants, all of whom 
were eager to make over the discomforts of their 
dwellings to the well-accoutred travellers. 

♦ Do not alight, I beg of you,' said Meredith, to 
Havilah, who still remained in the saddle> reluctant 
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to commit herself to the tender m^x^ies of vome 
wrinkled hags who were beckoning to her &om the 
low doorways. ^ There is no tolerable place of 
shelter here. X am confident we can manage better 
for ourselves ;' and S{H*inging £rom his horse he ap- 
proached Father Lapierre, and addressed to kim a 
few eager words« M. Lapierre listened attentively^ 
following the direction of Meredith's finger, which 
pointed to a picturesque ruin on ft hiU at a little 
distance. Abdoul was then reluctantly drawn into 
the counsel ; a low decisive Word was whispered in 
the ear of M. Tref(»l, signs were made to the mule- 
teers, and in an instant all had remounted : Meredith 
had grasped the bridle of Bavilah^s mar^ which had 
become restive in the confusion, and Ihe whole 
party had galloped oS in the directi(m of the rained 
temple, followed by the howls of &e mfuriated dogs 
and the hooting of the disappointed peasantry. 

Am<»ig other cumbrous artidefi of convesiieiice, 
Meredith had not neglected to bring with him his 
travelling tents. The process of encamping is ustmlly 
in the East noisy and confused, but the £^ill of 
Abdoul and the resdute energy of Meredith had 
reduced it to a system, so that to choose a spot, 
imload the mules, and erect the temporary lodging, 
involved scarcely more time or trouble than that 
employed by the host of an English inn in arrang- 
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ing a guest-room for the squire of a neighbouring 
parish. 

While active preparations for the night are going 
forward beneath the shadow of the ancient temple, 
and M. Trefoil has seated himself to watch the pro- 
ceedings, we will follow M. Lapierre, Meredith, and 
Havilah, who are improving the half-hour of twilight 
by inspecting the interesting ruin, which, situated 
on the summit of a little tell overlooking Mejdel, 
challenges the curiosity of the traveller. 

^This, then, is a remnant of ancient Chalcis,' 
said Meredith, in amusing tone, as his eye wandered 
from the imposing masonry of the temple walls to 
the graceful I(Hiic columns half overgrown with ivy 
which lay scattered in every direction. * And these 
massive monoliths and broken shafts are specimens 
of m architecture even more remote than that of 
Baalbec and Palm]n».' 

*You are right in respect to time, though not 
strictly so in point of locality,' answered M. La- 
pierre. ^ This is doubtless the ruin of a structure 
erected by some prince of Chalcis, and its site is in- 
cluded in the rich province of which the city was 
the capital ; but look yonder,* and M. Lapierre 
pointed to a few blackened heaps scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in the distance; Hhere to the north- 
east of us, almost overlaid with rubbish and vegeta- 
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tion, are the sole remains of a city over which 
Ptolemies and Herods have been proud to bear 
sway. Two or three miserable hovels with their 
wretched occupants now represent the wealth and 
royalty of an almost forgotten past/ ; 

* But Nature was never more royal than now,' ex- 
claimed Havilah. ^ Hermon is still a king ; see how 
his diadem glistens in the western simlightl see 
how all over the plain the waving grain bends to 
do him homage !' 

* The foundations of the everlasting hills cannot 
be removed/ said Father Lapierre, impressively. 
^ Hermon has witnessed the rise and fall of many 
dynastiea The great ages do the bidding of the 
Lord: the mountains are his silent watchmen. 
Another cycle of God's providence has nearly run 
its course in this land ; but Hermon looks calmly on, 
as if conscious of the almighty hand which, when it 
has reaped its harvest, will delay not to sweep the 
stubble from the soil/ 

* You speak of the power of Ottoman misrule,^ 
said MereditL 

* I do. It needs no prophetic eye to see that 
this age is ripe, and that Syria is soon destined to 
be rid of her tyrant. I look confidently forward to 
the time when men shall cease to curse the land 
which God has blessed, when commerce shall flourish 
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on our shores, agriculture disclose the teeming 
wealth of the soil, and Christianity flourish in the 
land of its nativity/ 

*You believe, then, in a national progress, of 
which there are as yet but faint indications,* re- 
marked Meredith* * I must confess that during my 
sojourn in the land nothing has impressed me so 
forcibly as the primitive usages of the people, and 
their neglect of the natural opportunities which the 
country affords. The village where you and M. 
Trefoil have laboured so successfully is one of those 
few exceptions, which prove rather than contradict 
the general rule.' 

*True, my son; but you must remember that 
Syria has been trampled on for centuries by a sue-* 
cession of tyrants. The present government is a 
mere system of bribery and exaction. No country 
can develop inwardly so long as she is the victim of 
foreign oppression. But the present state of things 
cannot continue ; the age is a stirring and an event-r 
M one. Already men's eyes are turned upon us ; 
western Europe and enterprisbg America are emu-* 
lating each other in their beneficent labours in this 
direction. Science is sounding our harbours, calcu- 
lating the height of our mountains, surveying our 
wildernesses, and taking the measure of our streams, 
and religion lends her aid and sanction to the work, 
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for a faithful band of Christian missionaries aie in 
the van of the reforming army. Asia, until now a 
jealous recluse, is flinging open her doois to the 
stranger, Syria is the key to the whole continent, and 
who can question that the Son of the West will make 
for himself a highway through her deserts ! Igno- 
rance and tjrranny must stand aside at his coming ; 
the oppressor shall then be dethroned. Qoi stands 
at the helm, and holds the nations in the hollow of 
his hand. ** He will remove the diadem, and take off 
the crown, and exalt him that is low, and abase 
him that IS high. He will overturn, overturn, 
overturn, until he come whose right it is." Even in 
the desolation around me,' continued the old man, 
with the enthusiasm of one inspired by his subject, 
' I see the foundation of future prosperity ; this land, 
deeply fmrowed by the plough of disaster, is to me 
a rich soil, beneath which a seed of promise is ready 
to sprout and thrive. But you have not watched 
our present crumbling institutions as I have, Mr. 
Meredith, nor calculated the innate resources of our 
country. I can scarcely expect you to share my feith 
in Syria.* 

•Perhaps not,* replied Meredith, thoughtfiilly, 
• for faith comes by knowledge, and my faith, I con- 
fess, is but partial. I can see destruction,* and he 
stretched out both hands as if to embrace the sur- 
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rouiiding prospect, * but where is the harvest ? One 
need not go far to encounter ruin, but to the fruits 
of it I acknowledge I am blind.' 

* Nevertheless, it is a law of God's providence,' 
said Father Lapierre, * that the ruin of the old shall 
serve as a foundation for the new. That prostrate 
wall,' and he pointed to a gigantic layer of stones, 

* may yet prove material for another generation's 
use, these massive columns may grace the portal to 
some nobler structure. Bemember, my son, that the 
fiiirest temple the world ever knew was stricken for 
man's offences to become the chief comernrtone of 
the Church on earth, and this sacrifice was a type of 
what has been and shall be to the end of ^time — the 
outward perisheth, but the inward is renewed day 
by day.' 

*Yes, day by day,' mused Meredith aloud; 

* gradually, imperceptibly, as if to test our faith. 
Destruction cometh like a whirlwind — the repair 
is slow. Syria has long been a waste, but I trust 
there is an imfulfilled promise for her stilL God 
and his servants hasten on the day, for indeed she is 
a goodly land.' 

The short twilight had nearly faded away, the 
crest of Hermon alone glistened with the last purple 
rays,, stars had shot out all over the sky, brilliantly 
beautiM as stars of the Orient alone can be, the 
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plain sliimmered in their radiance like a swelling 
sea, the mounds that dot its sur&ce reared them- 
selves like islands on the deep, the figures mounted 
on the ruinous moulding of the temple wall were 
dimly visible even to one another. The whole 
scene was grand, illusive, shadowy. It favoured 
meditation, and the thoughts of all soared awhile on 
the wings of silence, a silence which was suddenly 
broken by a voice just behind the group saying, in 
an earnest tone, ^Sing, Havilah, sing; it is die 
hour.' 

Havilah turned her head slightly, saw her &ther, 
who had noiselessly climbed the waU, and responding 
at once to his request, sang sweetly and withou^ 
hesitation. 



* Through ni^t to light 1 And though to mortal eyes 

Creation's face a pall of horror wear, 
Good cheer 1 good cheer I the gloom of midnight flies ; 
Then shall a sunrise follow, mild and fidr. 

' Through storm to calm ! And though his thunder-car 
The rumbling tempest drive through earth and sky. 
Good cheer ! good cheer I The elemental war 
Tells that a blessed healing hour is nigh. 

* Through cross to crown ! And though thy spirit's life 

Trials untold assail with giant strength, 
Gtxxi cheer ! good cheer! Soon ends the bitter strife, 
And thou shalt reign in peace with Chrift at length. 
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* Througli woe to joy ! And thougli at mom thou weep, 

And though the midnight find thee weeping still, 
Good cheer ! good cheer I The Shepherd loves his sheep ; 
Resign thee to the watchful Father's will.' 

The effect of the song was at once solemn and 
inspiring. It was as if they had been at worship in 
the temple, and the service was ended. All now 
turned to depart. 

M. Trefoil stumbled slightly among the loose 
stones, and M. Lapierre, who was nearest him, 
proffered a supporting arm. Havilah still stood 
upon the wall. Meredith held out his hand to assist 
her descent. She needed no such aid, but neverthe- 
less accepted the courtesy, and they returned to- 
gether to the tent. 

* Thank you,* said Meredith, *for my share in 
your music. The pure in heart have visions, and 
see prophesies amidst the clouds which wrap grosser 
senses in darkness. Bless you, for your song of 
promise and cheer. The mind may grope among 
doubts and fears, but harmonies touch the soul.' 

* Because they are true,* said Havilah. 

* You are right,' responded Meredith, meditatively. 
* Truth is an inspiration and a harmony. Falsehood 
only is a discord. Ah!* he exclaimed, stopping 
short and looking anxiously at Havilah, 'what 
made you start so ?' 
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*A sudden fear!* said Havilah, hastily; *it is 
past/ she added, with forced calmness of tone, but 
trembling visibly. 

She had caught sight of two panther-like eyes 
glaring out from a hollow in the rocks. Wild animals 
often prowl among the deserted ruins of Syria, and 
for a moment she believed such a one about to 
spring upon her. But with the next glance she 
had recognized Abdoul crouching like a beast in his 
lair, and evidently playing the spy. 

Her first cause of alarm was dissipated, it is true, 
to be succeeded by another scarcely less appalling, as 
she detected the savage, fiery leer with which the 
boy's eyes were fastened, not upon herself, but her 
companion. 

* Something startled you. You were not alarmed 
without cause,* said Meredith, pausing to look about 
him. He saw nothing, however. 

*It is so dark here,' suggested Havilah, *one 
imagines strange things in the dark ;* and she made 
a movement to hurry on. 

* Yes, and your nerves have been tried too much 
of late. Besides, it is growing cold. The tent fire 
will be welcome, let us hasten in ;' and drawing her 
cloak around her, and placing heir hand within his 
arm, he conducted her with kind, almost brotherly 
tenderness to a small tent pitched without the ruins. 
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and intended for her own and Geita's accommo- 
dation. 

* What coidd she have seen or fancied ?' he said 
to himself as, he retraced his steps among the ruins^ 
and sought diligently for some object of alarm ; but 
the place was by this time deserted, and after a 
fruitless examination he returned to his own tent, 
where supper was spread, and Abdoul was innocently 
occupied in preparing coffee. 

Dawn the next morning found M. Trefoil on the 
alert. Exercise and fresh air were already invi- 
gorating him; his wonted activity was to some degree 
restored. He felt himself the responsible leader of 
a company, and with officious zeal hurried about the 
little encampment, exhorting all to be in readiness 
for an early start. The advice was seasonable, for 
the day promised to be warm. No time, therefore, 
was lost, and aft;er a hasty brealdGist, which consisted 
merely of the remnants of last night's repast, the 
majority of the party mounted, and set forth under 
the guidance of M. Trefoil's Syrian attendants, 
Abdoul and the men of his tribe being left to strike, 
the tents and follow. 

For an hoiir the road lay between gently sloping 
hills, densely shaded with oak and hawthorn, then 
across a dreary, ill-cultivated plain, overshadowed by 
a rugged mountain-range. At the further extremity 
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of this plain the cavalcade halted to await the 
arrival of Abdoiil and Meredith's men, being anxious 
to muster in full force before entering Wady el Eum 
(valley of the Horn), a narrow pass haunted by 
lawless bandits, and associated with many a deed of 
blood. 

* Would it not be prudent to send Abdoul on in 
advance?* questioned Havilah, glancing down the 
dark, tortuous windings of the glen, then shuddering 
slightly as she watched the rapid approach of the 
Arab horsemen, whose sinister faces and black elf- 
locks fluttering in the breeze, imparted to them 
a forbidding appearance* * Abdoul has a keen scent 
of danger, and knows the way perfectly,' she added, 
as if anxious to apologize for a proposition which 
seemed uncalled for. 

The remark was addressed to Father Lapierre, 
though intended for Meredith, to whom it was 
equally audible. 

* There is no possibility of mistaking the path,' 
said M. Lapierre, decidedly. *We have only to 
follow the bed of the torrent at the bottom of the 
ravine, and there are too many elements of safety in 
our party for us to dread a lurking enemy.' 

Meredith said nothing, but he marked the dis* 
turbance evinced in Havilah's features. He could 
not account for the fears of one usually so courageous, 
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but lie had a cliivalroiis respect for them neverthe- 
less. *Take the lead, Abdoul/ was his somewhat 
imperious command to the youth, who, as the 
company filed off, showed a disposition to linger in 
the rear. The boy gave an angry look at his master, 
a searching one at Havilah, then sulkily obeyed the 
mandate. 

Havilah's undefined fears were relieved as she 
thus saw all communication cut off between the 
young chief and the men of his tribe, who, with 
their pack-horses, were destined to bring up the line ; 
she had no dread of the ordinary perils which have 
given an ill-repute to Wady el Kurn. 

It was nevertheless a place to test the travellers' 
courage. M. Trefoil counselled rapid riding. M. 
Lapierre's keen eye peered a little anxiously within 
the thick copsewood which lined the narrow pass. 
Meredith cocked his pistols, and kept as close to 
Havilah as the nature of the ground would permit 

This critical part of their route, however, was 
compassed without any other adventure or alarm 
than the momentary trepidation occasioned by 
GeiiA, who, when about midway in the pass, 
startled the whole party by a succession of shrieks, 
and the positive declaration that she saw men prowl- 
ing on the heights above, and heard the report of 
a rifle. As the expected assailants proved to be 
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a couple of majestic eagles standing with folded 
wings on a lofty cliff, and the concussion of a 
bursting water-bottle on the back of one of the 
mules had been magnified into a musket-shot, the 
incident served on the whole to plaee even reason- 
able apprehensions in a grotesque light, and resolve 
possible peril into absurdity. 

After issuing from the glen, an hour's nooderate 
riding brought our travellers to a fine spring beside 
a ruined khan. Here they halted a while, more for 
the refineshment of the horses than their riders, for 
the place was uninviting, and the khan afforded no 
shelter from the sun. It was therefore voted that 
they should press on as rapidly as possible, in the 
hope of reaching Damascus before sun-dowiL The 
route was for the most part dreary, stretching be- 
tween barren hills, then opening on an extensive 
plateau wholly destitute of verdure* The view 
embraced nearly one hundred square miles, yet 
there was not a tree nor shrub to break the dull 
imiformity. Even the group of hills dimly seen in 
the distance chilled the senses with their cold, bare 
outline. The ground beneath the horses' feet was 
hard and flint-strewn. Anywhere but in the East 
the scene would have been hopelessly forlorn. JBut 
in Syria, land of contrasts, let the traveller never 
despair. A sudden break in the hard-featured land- 
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scape, an unforeseen descent, a plunge into the heart 
of this stony creation, and behold the change ! A 
parched soil, a scorching sun, a Sahara of desolation 
has given place to verdure, fragrance, cool shade, 
and sparkling rills. Through the midst of the dell 
flows the Barada, the ancient Abana, famed river of 
Damascas. Little villages are embowered on its 
banks, embracing on either side the beneficent and 
life-giving stream which hastens lovingly on, defying 
obstacles. 

Follow up the ravine awhile, cross the river by 
a substantial bridge, wind through pleasant village 
gardens, then strike boldly up the naked white 
cliffi beyond. Behind you lies the desert, inter- 
sected by Abana, with her thread of green ; press on 
through a rock-hewn path, mount patiently to the 
height of land, and pause not until at the summit, 
you gain a little domed wely, or shrine, landmark of 
the traveller. 

Before you is spread Damascus, * the diamond of 
the desert,' the * pearl of the Orient,' the ' perennial 
city.' You stand where Mahomet stood, when he 
gazed upon the fairest spot on earth, then heroically 
turned his back upon it, exclaiming, * There is but 
one Paradise for the faithful, and I will not have 
mine below.' 

You behold the glittering white domed capital, 
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sitting among her gardens, a garlanded queen, while- 
the golden Abana, her monarch and her mate, pours 
boundless wealth into her lap. You may go the 
world over. You will never see a more enrapturing 
vision. 

Drawn up in file beside the little wely, our tra- 
vellers lingered cji the brow of the cliff, loth by 
speech or movement to break the spell which bound 
them to the spot. It has been well said, that 
nothing less than a city of ' palaces whose walls are 
marble, and whose doors are ivory and pearl, could 
keep up the enchantment of that distant view.' No 
wonder, then, that imagination shrinks from the 
near reality. 

There was a motive, moreover, for delay oh the 
part of M. Trefoil and his party. Abdoul had been 
sent forward an hour ago, to announce to Mustapha 
Osman the arrival of his guests; and consistently 
with Eastern custom, it was no more than reasonable 
to expect that Mustapha, or some delegate of his 
household, should ride forth and meet the strangers 
at the city gates. 

Nor was the anticipation disappointed; long 
before the eager eyes of his companions were satis- 
fied with gazing, M. Trefoil, in whom the senti- 
ment of friendship superseded the love of the beau- 
tiful, and who had been eagerly scanning the direct 
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approach to the city, proclaimed in a tone of exhila- 
ration that he could distinguish Mustapha and a 
band of followers, just emerging from one of the 
principal gateways. This announcement was list- 
ened to at first with incredulity, but as the well- 
mounted troop drew nearer, and the white mare and 
flame-coloured robe of Abdoul figured conspicu- 
ously among the Turkish escort, all doubts as to the 
identity of the parties were dispelled, and encourag- 
ing their weary horses to one last brisk gallop, the 
little cavalcade, with M. Trefoil at their head, made 
a rapid descent into the plain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE INNER COURT. 

lUf TREFOIL had In his eagerness deceived 
himself as to the identity of his friend Mus- 
tapha. The venerable Turk, who rode conspicuously 
in front of the approaching troop, was not the mer- 
chant, but his major-domo and representative, who 
had been commanded to sally forth and meet the tra- 
vellers ; his master, meanwhile, preparing to receive 
and welcome them in due state at his own portal. The 
ambassador of the rich Damascene was no mean per- 
sonage, however. A turban of gigantic dimensions, 
a gray beard of proportionate volume, a richly 
flowered pelisse, and an elaborately caparisoned 
horse combined to render his person distinguished ; 
while a solemn countenance and ludicrously majestic 
demeanour proclaimed the digm'ty of his oflSce. He 
was attended by a couple of Abyssinian slaves and a 
native interpreter ; the latter had been despatched 
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as a special bearer of hospitable entreaties to his 
excellency, the English milord, whose arrival in 
the company M. Trefoil had not failed to announce 
to his friend, and who was presumed by the latter 
to be ignorant of the Turkish tongue; the only 
language the major-domo had at command. 

Meredith, who had not dreamed of intruding upon 
the hospitalities of Mustapha, politely evaded the soli* 
citations of the interpreter, but his English objections 
and scruples were finally overruled by the Turkish 
master of ceremonies, who, discovering his excel- 
lency's fiimiliarity with the Osmanli language, 
gravely assured him that the dwelling of Mustapha 
Osman was the dwelling of his excellency ; that if 
its walls were not sufficiently wide, Mustapha 
Osman would himself seek lodgings elsewhere ; but 
that it would be derogatory to the dignity of the 
Turkish Effendi that the friend of his friend should 
be dependent on the hospitality of a hireling. 

The matter being set in this light, Meredith, 
who had now become versed in Eastern etiquette, 
realized the necessity of yielding with a good grace. 
Without further parleying he therefore dismissed 
Abdoul and the other Bedouin attendants, con- 
signed the pack-horses and luggage to their charge, 
reserving only his leather portmanteau, which was 
transferred to one of M. Trefoil's mules; and with 
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a retinue thus sensibly dimimshed, the travellers 
entered the city gate, and took the direction to l^e 
house of Mustapha. 

The approach to Damascus had wound through 
beautiful gardens and fragrant orchards. The fine 
old Soman portal which furnished admittance 
within the walls gave promise of grand architec- 
tural effects. The moment the narrow, dark, and 
dirty streets were gained, however, the illusion 
vanished. It was now nearly nightfall: as the 
party threaded one tortuous alley after another, 
filing between rows of dilapidated buildings, over- 
hanging projections, and distorted piles of masonry, 
they all experienced that sudden depression of 
spirit consequent upon a close atmosphere, un- 
certain lights and shadows, and the sense of prison- 
like isolation which one feels on finding himself 
encompassed by the windowless exterior walls of 
Eastern dwellings. Here a line of loaded camels 
blocked up the passage ; there a pack of lean dogs 
were snarling over a bone ; otherwise the gutter-like 
streets were wellnigh deserted. 

Meredith looked firom right to left with an 
astonishment not unmixed with disgust. 'Fancy 
and romance have bestowed many poetical names 
upon Damascus,' he remarked to M. Lapierre, who 
rode beside him. * I should add to them one more. 
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and style it " The Desert Mirage." Can it be possible 
that this is the fairy city which we saw yonder ?' 

* Truly so,' answered Father Ijapierre. ' But you 
forget that the East is the land of enchantment. 
A genuine Oriental soon learns to calm his trans- 
ports, whether of pleasure or of pain. His philo- 
sophy and his experience teach him that distance 
and proximity are alike illusive. The former does 
not deceive him, nor the latter discourage. The fickle 
fortunes of Prince Aladdin, the fabled hero of youth, 
were, you remember, but a dream ; still they fore- 
shadow the experiences of many an imaginative 
traveller. Patience is the true genius of Eastern 
climes; trust to it in the present instance, and I 
scarcely think you will be disappointed.' 

* Will it convert this old plaster tenement into a 
palace for me, think you, good father ?' said Meredith, 
glancing upward at an ugly conglomeration of wood 
and clay, beneath which they were passing. 

* Perhaps so ; we will see,' replied Father La- 
pierre, meaningly; and as he spoke, Meredith 
observed that their escort had halted in front of 
the plain, Saracenic archway, which alone inter- 
rupted the uniformity of the bare white surface 
wall; the Turkish major-domo had alighted, and 
was holding the bridle of M. Trefoil's horse, while 
one of the Abyssinian slaves was assisting the 
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clumsy rider to dismount. In a moment more a 
horse-block covered with crimson velvet was brought 
forward for the use of Havilah and Greita ; and the 
chief dignitary of the escort was at Meredith's 
side, saying, with stately ceremony, his hand mean, 
while on his heart, ' Behold the dwelling of my 
master, the Effendi ; will it please your excellency 
to alight, and honour by your presence the salam- 
lik of Mustapha Osman ?' 

' Blessed be Allah who has conducted you hither in 
safety, my brother 1' said the Turkish merchant, 
as, presenting himself at the doorway, he received 
M. Trefoil with a fraternal embrace. * Welcome 
and salutation to thee, fair rose of Lebanon !' he 
continued, addressing Havilah, and bending low 
as if about to kiss the hem of her garment. She 
frankly offered her hand, which the venerable 
Moslem touched reverentially with his lips. 

Meredith meanwhile took an observation of his 
host. He was not a large man, but there was a 
staid majesty to his carriage, which rendered his pre- 
sence and even his figure imposing. He borrowed 
no dignity from his dress, except as the spotlessness 
of his white turban and the sober tints of his 
pelisse harmonized with the repose and solemnity 
of his features ; and if richness of costume had 
furnished the test of rank, the major-domo might 
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have been mistaken for the master, the master for 
the major-domo ; but independently of that Eastern 
ceremonial which instantly marks and determines 
each man's grade in the social scale, there was that 
in the countenance and air of Mustapha, which gave 
.unmistakable evidence of superiority. The stately 
gravity of the major-domo was partly constitutional, 
partly assumed ; that, of his master was the result of 
a thoughtful wisdom; the former was proud in 
virtue of his ofSce, the latter was serene in his own 
simple self-respect. The extreme melancholy of 
the Effendi's mild blue eye was tempered by its 
kindly expression ; the grave, firm lines about his 
mouth indicated benevolence, no less than strength 
of will. His whole countenance evinced that calm de- 
termination which makes cowards shrink and base 
men tremble, but which the weak and the depen- 
dent learn to lean upon, and friends and equals 
trust instinctively. 

Meredith conceived a friendship and admiration 
for Mustapha at a glance, a sentiment which was to 
some degree responded to by the Moslem, who 
greeted the Englishman at first by a distant salaam, 
then, as if reading a recommendation in his face, 
advanced and cordially offered a welcoming hand 
saying, in a tone of perfect sincerity, * Our nations 
are allies, servant of the great queen. My 
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brother is thy friend. Let Mustapha then be thy 
brother.' 

Meredith responded with the frankness of an 
Englishman agreeably tinctured with that oriental 
grace of diction which had become familiar to him, 
Mustapha now caught sight of M. Lapierre, who 
was in the act of dismounting. Advancing to 
meet him, the merchant exclaimed, 'Praise be to 
Allah who has sent thee hither, mighty man of 
healing! I have begged assistance of God with 
patience and prayer, and He has heard me, for God 
is with the patient My dwelling is thine, 
worthy physician, and I am thy grateful servant.' 
He then waved his hand, and preceded his guests 
through the narrow passage which conducted to the 
outer court or reception room of his dwelling. As 
they emerged from the dark and winding entrance- 
way into the marble-paved hall, where fresh air, 
' sweet perfumes, and the sound of rippling water 
greeted their senses, Meredith began to expe- 
rience the dawning of a new vision of enchant- 
ment. It was but the dawn, however ; a mere fore- 
shadowing of what awaited him. It was now nearly 
dark. Only a feeble glimmer of light lingered in 
the apartment, revealing the black and white blocks 
of the pavement, the spray of a central fountain, and 
the uncertain outlines of the tall orange and pome- 
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granate trees which threw the comers of the court 
into deep shadow. Servants with noiseless tread 
were moving in different directions, marshalling the 
attendants of the travellers to their quarters, or 
transferring the luggage to its appropriate destina- 
tion, performing these oflSces with that dumb rapidity 
which makes all the operations of a Turkish house- 
hold seem the effect of magic. To one accustomed 
to the noise and bustle which ordinarily attend an 
arrival, there was something bewildering in the still»- 
ness and harmonious regularity of this reception. A 
single gesture on the part of the master served for 
the issuing of his orders ; a flutterii\g of white veils 
at the further extremity of the court announced the 
vicinity of Maysunah and her attendants ; a profound 
obeisahce on the part' of a swarthy Abyssinian, and 
Havilah and Geita disappeared, wafted away as if on 
the breath of a perfume. Mustapha waved his hand 
to his friends, who, by some unconscious process, 
found themselves stretched on the wide divan that 
ran around the room. Then, with the humility of an 
inferior addressing dignitaries, the host asked his 
guests' permission to order coffee and pipes. 

Had he asked leave to order pistols and poison, 
Meredith would unhesitatingly have assented, so 
completely had he already become subjected to the 
influence of the place. M. Lapierre was weary, and 
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could hardly resist the impulse to enjoy the oppor* 
tunity for immediate rest. But the active tempera- 
ment of M. Trefoil was not so impressible to the 
soothing and slumberous effects of an oriental recep- 
tion. He knew his own wants, and felt completely 
at home. So, in the names of himself and his 
party, he promptly declined any other refresh- 
ment for the present than clean linen and a bath, 
these being, as he declared, the chief luxury after 
a journey. 

With the composure of one whose chosen duty it 
is to wait and serve, Mustapha at once issued orders 
in conformity with M. Trefoil's suggestion, and 
almost before the customary and mutual inquiries 
had been interchanged regarding the health and 
welfare of the Damascene and his guests, the latter 
were gravely summoned to take possession of the 
bath and its luxurious appliances. 

* I shall have the honour of supping with you in 
the inner court,^ said Mustapha, rising from his seat, 
and politely attending his friends to the door, where 
he saluted each as they passed through. 

The solemn mysteries of the bath had been com- 
plied with, the ecstatic sense of repose had super- 
vened. Transported almost without conscious voli- 
tion to the superb inner court, the deserted harem 
of the widowed host, who, despite the licence of his 
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creed, was still true to the memory of the lost 
Fatimah, the male members of M. Trefoil's party 
had feasted on viands of aromatic odour, and been 
soothed by the drink which the Arabic poet styles 
in his extravagance * the beverage of the people of 
God/ The velvet-shod servants had advanced and 
retreated with as much precision as if to the sound 
of music, the hands of the guests had been dipp^ in 
rose water, then folded in snowy napkins embroidered 
with gold, graceful pipe-bearers dropping on one 
knee . had presented the jewelled mouthpieces 
within reach of the lips, and the elysium of the 
Oriental was attained. 

The elysium of Father Lapierre, however, was 
duty, moderation, and healthful rest. He had eaten 
sparingly, declined coffee and the narghileh, and 
withdrawn for the night. Meredith had complied 
with the suggestion of his host, and taken possession 
of the divan of a curtained alcove that opened upon 
the court. M. Trefoil and Mustapha Osman, 
reclining upon the dais of the central apartment, 
where supper had been served to them dish by dish, 
.were engaged in friendly converse. But the Turk 
never wastes words ; the manufacturer was weary, 
and the dialogue was desultory, dreamy, and slow. 
Soothed by its monotony, by the rippling play of 
numerous fountains, and by the indistinct sound of 
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distant musiCy Meredith fell asleep. He slept 
awliile a dreamless sleep, then he awoke and 
dreamed. 

He dreamed that M. Trefoil and the Effendi were 
gone> and that he was alone in the enchanted palace, 
which Eastern genii, subject to the will of Mustapha, 
had decorated for Fatimah, the merchant's youthful 
and beloved bride* From the canopied alcove where 
he lay, he looked up at a domed ceiling, whose azure 
tint was relieved by panelling of gorgeous arabesque, 
draped with a fretwork of gold. A gilded cornice, 
with delicately carved pendants, ran around the 
walls of the court, which was divided into an upper 
and lower apartment, connected together by a noble 
archway. From the former branched off various 
alcoves and recesses similar to that on whose 
cushioned divans the Englishman was reposing. As 
his eye ranged up and down the lofty walls, he felt 
himself lost amid mazes of colouring, and bewildered 
by architectural forms» Arches with fluted pillars, 
niches from which streamed a subdued light, slabs of 
marble and porphyry, on which inscriptions from the 
Koran were engraved in graceful Arabic characters, 
light galleries and colonnades festooned with the 
passion-flower and jessamine in full bloom ; all these 
elements of beauty assailed his senses at a glance, 
and reflected in innumerable little mirrors inserted 
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hk the wainscotmg, were repeated In endless per- 
spective. In vain did the imagination attempt to 
trace the pattern of the flowers and scrolls . which 
were woven in gold on the rich satin of the divans, 
or to evolve the designs of variegated marble w}uch 
constituted the mosaic pavement. It was enough to 
gaze in dreamy wonder, sunk in an apathy of oriental 
delights. Nor was the eye alone filled and satisfied. 
Numerous fountains, emptying themselves into a 
central basin, difiused coolness through the atmo- 
sphere ; tropical plants, grouped at the angles of the 
walls, scattered intoxicating odours, and a bird, a 
nightingale perchance, uttered melodious music. 
- Was it the rippling of a new fountain just starting 
into play which now chimed in with the other 
sounds, or was it the light patter of youthful feet ? 
was it the answering note of the bird's mate which 
now met the Englishman's ear, or was it girlish 
laughter? was it a picture such as artist never 
painted before, or was it a living ideal which had 
come to perfect the scene ? 

He looked in the direction whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, but saw nothing. Opposite to him, however, 
mirrored in glass, or possibly in fancy, were two 
figures, whose loveliness, grace, and picturesque 
attire harmonized so perfectly with their j(airy-like 
surroundings that they seemed an indispensable part 
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of the whole. They were not mere models of form 
and colouring, for they were endued with life and 
motion. Now they paced slowly along the railed 
gallery which ran around the court, then paused to 
pluck a passion-flower or smell a rose, then idled on* 
Meredith watched them breathlessly for a moment j 
then they were gone. 

With a sudden sense of loss he looked vacantly 
around him, and as suddenly they reappeared. It 
was a narrow strip of mirror set in an angle of the 
alcove which revealed them now, and this time 
Meredith knew that he saw only the reflection of 
objects, distant or near he could not tell. He almost 
felt in honour bound to flee, but whither and in what 
direction, and why flee from a dream ? 

They were descending a winding staircase, whose 
balusters, wreathed with the gilt foliage of the artificer, 
and the green twigs of creeping vines, half concealed 
their figures. The one was glowing in the radiance 
of healthful bloom; the soft richness of the Indian, 
the pure element of the Greek, the nervous fibre of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, all revealed themselves in her 
lineaments and motions. She bore herself with that 
careless ease, half child-like and half queenly, which 
was her mountain birthright; she looked around 
her with the na'ive curiosity of a nature which, 
untainted by envy or selfish craving, feels that all 
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the treasures of earth and heaven are hers in fee 
simple through her power to enjoy. 

The vivid colours of her striped Persian skirt, 
her Zouave jacket, and her velvet cap, contrasted 
strongly with the deep but softly blended hues of the 
frescoes and mosaics which lined the apartment ; het 
rich complexion and lustrous eyes seemed to make 
the scene luminous with her presence, too luminous 
but for the sweet feminine grace which subdued and 
sanctified it 

Her companion was diminutive, feeble, and pale. 
Her dim l)lue eye had that faded aspect which we 
might expect to see in one who had been long im- 
prisoned from the light. Her hair, of the lifeless 
colour of desert sand, was so thin as barely to cover 
her temples, far less to shadow her high, strained, 
angular brow ; her fiice would have been prematurely 
old, but for the sweet, infantile expression of the 
mouth, which, whether the lips were in motion or 
repose, always awakened tenderness by its beseech- 
ing, pathetic appeal. She seemed encumbered and 
oppressed by the richness and weight of her costume. 
The cumbrous folds of her pink satin trousers yrei^ 
disproportioned to her petite figure, and to th^ 
miniature feet which peeped from beneath them. 
Her stiffly embroidered vest appeared to contract 
her narrow chest, her slender shoulders bent beneath 
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her caftan of heavy Persian silk closely interwoven 
with gold. The string of glittering trinkets and 
jewels bound around her head challenged pity for 
the frail wearer, and the taper fingers and blue* 
veined arms, which leaned on the stair-rail £» 
support, looked more wan and wasted for the 
jewelled rings and bracelets which zoned them. 

^ Lean on me, Maysunah,' said her stronger friend^ 
drawing the feeble girl closer to her. Maysunah'i 
head sank on the offered shoulder, and her low 
words of thanks, uttered in the melodious and 
modulated accent of her native tongue, were like a 
minor chord filling in the music of Havilah's pure 
contralto. 

So, with loving attitude and words, these play* 
mates of childhood, mutually happy in reunion, 
came down the stairway together, and crossed the 
marble-paved court Lost once more to the English"* 
man's sight as they passed beyond the mirror's narrow 
scope, he only beheld them again as, gliding within 
a few feet of his sheltered alcove, they approached a 
heap of cushions just outside the margin of the 
ibuntain, and now when it was too late for him to 
retreat, he became conscious that the vision was no 
illusion, and that he beheld both maidens fiice to 
face. 

^ Best here, my drooping lily, my panting dove,' 
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said Havilah, ds ideating herself amid the cusliions, 
she pillowed Maysunah's head upon her lap. * We 
have wandered round the house too long. The 
moimtain roe forgot that her mate had been reared 
within painted walls, and that her feet were not 
tKMDed to run and to climb. So, so, lie still — ah ! 
the sweet bird yonder I listen, Maysunah.' 

And Maysunah lay still and listened — but not 
hng. Best and song were less soothing to her than 
ibe &ce of her friend ; and presently raising herself 
on one elbow, she looked up at Havilah, that she 
might drink in the refreshment of her smile, as the 
diild who has foimd a long-lost toy feasts his eye 
on the recovered treasure, and cannot suffer it out 
of Us sight 

There are some flowers which, wanting in beauty, 
waste themselves in fragranca Such was May- 
auBah. The deep affectionateness of her nature 
exhaled with eveiy breath. Undeveloped, unrea- 
soning, untaught, she could only love. The lonely 
child, reared in the desolate harem which since her 
mother's death had been such only in name, had 
feimd nothing in her narrow experience to foster 
envy, vanity, or pride ; never consicious of an outward 
Want, but knowing no society save that of* her 
grave father, and servants of like years, her heart 
alone had craved nourishment. Havilah's visit to 
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Damascus four years ago had been the one Kving 
episode in her lifeless life. All her clinging 
memories twined round that solitaiy event, and the 
recoming of her mountain friend was like a breeze 
from Lebanon to a desert wayfarer. 

Such guileless worship ! such unaffected admira-* 
tion as she bestowed upon Havilah! It actually^ 
made Havilah blush ; but the blush melted into a 
smile when Maysunah, with imhesitating freedom, 
put up her hand to stroke her friend's temples, and 
feel the soft bloom on her cheek. It was an iniantile 
token of love, and the smile which responded to it 
was a tender, compassionate smile, like that with 
which a mother receives a babe's caress. So too it 
was with wondering yet patient submission that 
Havilah watched the motions of the child maiden, 
fis slowly unwinding the long strings of pearls which 
adorned her thin arms, she knelt beside her faiter 
companion, and with skilful fingers interweaved 
them with the black shining braids of hair which 
were looped beneath the mountain girl's Greek cap. 
And when the becoming toilette was completed^ and 
Havilah saw herself reflected in the basin of the 
fountain, and acknowledged her friend's services 
with a kiss, Maysunah clasped her hands, and gazed 
with an ecstasy of satisfaction which almost lent a 
glow to her own dim eye and sunken cheek« 
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And she liad achieved signal success. Meredith 
littd ahnost forgotten that Havilah was so beautiful. 

Penetrating beyond and behind those external 
xduoms which had first captivated his senses, and 
learning something of the secret of that spiritual life 
Utrhich constituted her inner beauty, he had become 
hm sensitively alive to the outward radiance which 
^miB but the reflection of a purer light ; but now that 
'i^ had burst suddenly upon his sight, like the 
Antral jewel of an oriental crown, he realized that, 
whether in palace or cot, alone with nature on 
Iteicred Lebanon, or decked with the costliest gems of 
^^rsia and of Ind, Havilah's loveliness could not 
be rivalled nor her lustre dimmed. It Was the 
triumph of youth and beauty* It was to the 
JSiiiglishman what the loadstar is to the lost mariner, 
A' sight to thrill the heart with sudden joy ; but the 
emotion did not end here. As truth is better than 
beauty, as soul masters sense, as the mariner looks 
to his pole-star, then, cheered by its ray, plunged 
)K>ldly into the darkness, so Meredith's throb of 
'homage soon gave place to a resolute calm ; a beam 
df holy light shone upon the night of his spirit, and 
ibe star which he worshipped became to him a 
gtdding Stat. 

*^She speaks,' said he to himself; * lie still, my 
hearty and listen.* 
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'My dove is pining in ite gilded cage,' said 
Havilah, compassionately, as drawing Maysnnah's 
head once more to her bosom, she observed the 
quick breath that betrayed the girl's feeble firame ; 

* thou must go with me to my mountains, Maysunah ; 
thou must sit beneath the fig-trees' shade, and drink 
the pure wine of our native vines, and smell the 
fimell of Lebanon. That is the medicine that thou 
needst, my caged bii;d. say then, wilt thou go T 

* 1 should like it,' murmured Maysunah, thought, 
fully, but without looking up. 

' We will wander among old ruins,' said Havilah, 

* and rest on flowery banks, and trace the shadows 
•on the valleys, and watch the sun sink into the sea 
at nightfell. We will fling thy muffing veil to the 
winds. The blue sky will not be jealous of thine 
eyes. We shall be free as the mountain breeze, 
Maysunah. Wilt thou go ?' 

* Ah I how sweet it were to go I' whispered May* 
sunah, pressing Havilah's hand. 

'Thou shalt fly with me then, my tender 
fledgling,' said Havilah. * The parent bird will not 
forbid. We will promise him that thine eye shall 
grow bright with health, and thy pale cheek bloom 
like the rose. Ah, how happy we will be together ! 
I will sing to thee, and talk to thee, and cherish 
thee, my love. I will tell thee old stories of the 
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past, such as the good father tells to me. Already 
I seem to be bidding thee welcome to my home, and 
my heart to bound with the thought, Maysunah^ 
Maysunah is come !' 

Warmed by her fresh impulse, her generous sym- 
pathy, Havilah's heart was truly a-glow, but no re* 
sponsive hopes were awakened in Maysunah's breast. 
The latter, slightly changing her position so as 
once more to command a view of Havilah's face, 
scanned her friend's mobile features with a sickly 
smile, then in slow, melancholy accents said, ^'K 
cannot, cannot be. The bird whose wings have 
long been dipt has no strength to soar. I may 
not drink in health with the mountain breeze; I 
may not listen to thy stories or thy songs ; I may 
not come to thy Lebanon home ; but oh, Havilah !* 
and Maysimah, rising with a suddenness for which* 
Havilah was wholly unprepared, threw herself on 
her knees, and half buried in the cushions, with 
hands clasped, and every feature of her white face 
strained with the intensity of her appeal, exclaimed, 
* Tell me, tell me of Him who has said, let little 
ohildren come unto wie.' 

Startled by the plaintive, yearning ciy, Havilah 
was silent for an instant ; then answered, * Dost thou 
remember Him so well, Maysunah ?' 

* Eemember Him ! Ah 1 how could I forget ?- Was 
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the reply, uttered in tones at once passionate and 
childish. ' Has He not been with me all these 
years ? have I not found in Him, brother, sister, 
mother, friend ? When Mustapha was absent on the 
wearjr pUgrimage, and Fatimah was in the arms of 
Azrael,* and there was none to answer the child's 
lonely cry ; how then could she be deaf to the 
tender call, " Maysunah, come unto me " ?' 
' And thou camest?' asked Havilali. 

* Ah, how could I come ? and what could I do ?* 
said Maysimah, with a mournful shake of the head^ 

* He was my treasure, but what was I ? His voice 
has been to me like a song in the night, but I have 
had no power to answer: could Maysimah pay 
honour to Him who was a stranger to all else beside ? 
Could the feeble one exalt the friend whom the rich 
and the strong held in light esteem ?' 

' How wouldst thou exalt Him, and what honours 
wouldst thou pay ?' questioned Havilah, with thought* 
ful interest 

* My father has engraved the commands of his 
prophet in letters of gold upon the wall,' said May- 
simah, pointing to the tablets above her head, cm 
which the precepts of the Koran were inscribed. 

* He has performed the sacred pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and risked his life that he might kiss the blessed 

* Azrael signifies to the Moslem the Angel of Death. 
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Eaaba. His balances in the day of reckoning will 
be found heavy with good works. He prayeth 
with £ice turned towards the holy shrine. He 
bestoweth his alms freely, seeking to attain by 
means of the wealth which God hath given him 
the future mansion of paradise. But I,' she con- 
tinued, in a sad, apologetic tone, as if humbled by d 
sense of the mortifying contrast, * I can raise no 
altar to my Lord, for I know not even where He 
lies entombed ;' and her eyes wandered from side to 
fide, like one mazed in a wilderness : ^ I have no 
riches to bestow upon his servants I' and she dropped 
her empty hands upon her lap. * I have no strength 
to labour in his cause, no power to add honour to 
his name, no offerings to lay at his feet. Poor, 
solitary, sinful child that I am, I have nothing to 
give Him but my heart ;' and as she spoke, tears 
gushed from her eyes, and covering her face with 
het thin hands, she once more dropped her head 
upon Havilah's bosom. 

> ^ It is all He asks, it is all He asks, my precioud 
one,' said Havilah, folding her arms tightly around 
Maysunah, who was trembling with agitation. Havi^ 
lah herself was deeply moved, and it was only after 
some minutes that she could compose herself suf- 
ficiently to add : * Be comforted, Maysunah, sweet 
sister in the Lord. Thou art his by the seal of 
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thine own confession. Pet lamb of his flock, oh, 
doubt not that the good Shepheid will take thee in 
his arms, and bear thee on his bosom.' 

* Lead me to Him I oh lead me to Him, Havilah !' 
md Maysunah between her sobs. 

^ I willy' said Havilah ; ^ the distance is not &r. 
It is not hard to find and to follow the master that 
one loves, and thou lovest Him already/ 

* He first loved me,' was the expressive response. 

* And how knewest thou of his love ?* 

* Was I not with thee in the lonely firuit orchard 
beside the sacred Abana, when the old man called us 
from our play, and we knelt at his feet, and he laid 
his hand on our heads, and blessed us, and told us 
of Him who has said, '^Let little children come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven " ?' 

* And was this all ?' 

* Yes, all ; but it was much to Maysunah. The 
learned and the wise might trust to Mohammed, 
the Meccan law-giver ; but he had no welcome and 
no promise for a weak, ignorant child. Jesus called, 
and I answered. He spoke once only, but my 
heart answers still.' 

* And He hears thee, Maysunah.' 

^Ah, could I believe it I' said Maysunah, her 
features kindling at the thought. ^ But, Havilah, 
He knows me not. I hear his voice, but I cannot 
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foUow Him ; He is near me, but I cannot see his 
fitce ; He has passed by me, but I have only clung 
to the skirts of his robe, I have but kissed the hem 
of his garment' 

* And so shalt thou be made perfectly whole/ 
exclaimed Havilah with enthusiasm. ' Poor, longing, 
bleeding soul, fear not but He will bind up all thy 
wounds,' 

* I ask no other healing/ said Maysunah. * They 
have etadied my disease in vain, for its root lies 
here/ and she laid her hand upon her heart. 

* They have given me vile drugs, but each was more 
bitter than the last ; they have mixed for me oooling 
drinks, but I was fevered still ; they have sought to 
cheer me, but I drooped the more. And then 
when my father wept I cried "there is a balm 
for me in Lebanon, a spring among the mountains for 
which I thirst ; an old man there who alone can 
save Maysunah. Send for him ere I die." ' 

* Dear wanderer, long parched by the desert 
breath,' said Havilah, ^ thou shalt thirst no more, for 
Jesus himself has promised that to them that are 
athirst He will give the water of life freely.' 

^ 1 have wandered in the desert,' said Maysunah, 

* but thou art my oasis. I have found thee at last, 
Havilah. Let me rest now beneath thy shade. 
Thou hast within thee the well-spring for which my 
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spirit pants. Bathe me in its flood, my beautiful 
one. Tell me, as thou didst promise^ the stories 
that the good father has told to thee ; but let them 
all be of Jesus, the heavenly one, the comforter.* 

She now composed herself into a listening attitude, 
folded her little hands meekly together, and lifted 
up her dim eyes as the scorched flower lifts its cup 
to the night dew. 

And Havilah filled the thirsty cup to its biim, 
filled it gently, drop by drop, firom her own crystal 
spring of truth, and child poured out to child the 
knowledge of that love which embraces all the 
families of the earth, which triumphs over sin and 
the grave, and which the humblest soul may pur- 
chase with a prayer. 

; And Maysimah drank the heavenly draught, 
and the drooping soul felt the truth of the promise, 
*Thou shalt never thirst again. For the water 
that I shall give thee shall be within thee a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.' 

And the Englishman, the once haughty-souled 
Englishman, what of him? How did he receive 
the truth which is mighty to save ? 

He listened as the child that is lost listens to the 
voice that calls him home ; and when the voice had 
ceased, and his dream, if it were a dream, was over, 
he sank upon his knees, and there, under the roof of 
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Mahommed's disciple, the man reared in a Christian 
land first bowed his proud spirit in a Christian's 
prayer, and laid the required gift on the altar of 
Him who had softly whispered to his soul that 
nighty * My son, give me thy heart.' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT, 

tf A H, my lazy friend I you should have been 
with us last evening at the cool caf6 on the 
shady banks of the Barada/ was M. Trefoil's morn- 
ing salutation to Meredith ; ^ I should have roused 
you from your cushioned slumbers yonder, and 
claimed your company on our excursion, but my 
friend here, to whom sleep is one of the paradises of 
the prophet, would not suffer you to be disturbed.' 

* It is an ungrateful office, Effendi,' said 
Mustapha, addressing himself to Meredith, * to rouse 
one from happy dreams. All pleasures have their 
season, and life is long enough for all. The clear 
river, the cool breezes, the fragraat gardens, are 
equally tempting every night, and the moon is 
young.' 

* Damascus is always here, my friend,' exclaimed 
M. Trefoil, without giving Meredith an opportunity 
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to reply ; * but we cannot always be in Damascus. 
A few days' enjoyment of your hospitality, a glimpse 
at your famous mosques, temples, coffee-shops, and 
bazaars, is all we can hope ibr. There is no time, 
then, to be lost ; and the first question, therefore, ia 
how shall we employ to-day ?' 

• What says his excellency ?* inquired Mustaf^^ 
again appealing to his En^sh guest. 

* Simply that I am at your disposal,' replied 
Mer^ith. ^ Nothing could have been more welcome 
than last evening's repose, for which I thank you ; 
but this morning I am ready and impatient for a 
nearer view of this enchanted city, which promises 
to fulfil all the &bulous visions I ever conceived of 
the Orient' 

' If it suit your pleasure, then,' said Mustapha, 
* we will devote the morning to the bazaars, and 
later in the day will adjourn to the shade of the 
more distant gardens and fruit-orchards.' 

All, including M. Lapierre, professed themselves 
satisfied with this arrangement, and M. Trefoil having 
stipulated that his daughter and Maysunah should 
accompany them, the party soon sallied forth, the 
gentlemen threading the narrow crooked streets on 
foot, the ladies mounted on white Egyptian donkeys, 
and attended by well-dressed Abyssinian slaves. 
Meredith had no difficulty in recognizmg the fragile 
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figure of Maysunah, in spite of the jealous veil 
which partially concealed her form, and conformably 
with Turkish custom, wholly hid her face. Havilah, 
with intuitive deference to city etiquette, and the 
habits of the household in which she was a guest, 
carefully obscured her features behind the folds of 
her white izar, and Geita, who rode just behind, her 
mistress, made a compromise between the dignity of 
her race and the coquetry of her nature by arranging 
her drapery of Syrian muslin in strict imitadon of 
Maysunah's veil, but sufiering it to drop, or become 
Its it were displaced by accident whenever a street 
comer or crowded market-place afforded an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her twinkling eyes or rosy lips 
to advantage. 

Who has not heard of the Eastern bazaars ? To 
whom is not the very word bazaar suggestive of all 
that imagination, luxury, and wealth can devise to 
tempt one to break the tenth commandment ? And 
if the word itself be significant, how much more so 
when associated with that city of palaces and genii 
which, sitting alone between the desert and the 
mountains, has, * time out of mind,' been receiving 
into its lap the costly treasures of countless caravans ! 
To visit the Damascus bazaars is to wander hour 
after hour through interminable avenues of shop- 
men's stalls, fix)m the rows of matted lobbies where 
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inferior articles are sold, and the poorer class of 
customers welcomed to the lofty, peaked-roofed 
and vaulted emporiiuns of jewellery, silks, and 
precious fabrics of Persian manufacture, where the 
luxurious and richly dressed merchant squats on 
his cushion, quaffs his sherbet, puffs at his nar- 
ghildi, and now and then condescends to recom- 
mend his wares to some citizen pasha or wealthy 
Frank. 

The latter especially claims his notice. No 
Mo3aic decree binds the Moslem's conscience, or 
fcrbids him to covet the gold with which his imagi- 
nation lines the pockets of every Englishman. 
Thus Meredith's European dress and cool indiffer- 
ence of manner instantly challenged the cupidity of 
the Damascene tradesmen. Scarcely had the group 
of sight-seers emerged from the obscure streets of 
the city into the brilliant squares of the market- 
place, than their ears were assailed by invitations and 
entreaties, couched, not in the harsh street cries of 
Western hucksters, but in the alluring poetic phrase 
of the Oriental* 

* Odours that waft one to the realm of the blessed I 
Spices that steep the soul in visions of Araby I 
Ingleez Effendi !' cries the vendor of sweet distilla- 
tions and perfumes. * food of the immortals I 
will his excellency pass you untasted by?' is the 
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pathetic query with which the dealer in sweetmeats 
addresses the luscious delicacies spread out before 
him. ^ Disdain not, man of a sad countenance, the 
soul-soothing narghileh, whose tube will exhale thy 
melancholy, and whose amber mouthpiece will 
whisper to thee a song of the sea,' is the exhortation 
of the pipe salesmen. * Slippers for the feet of 
western hourisi Bridles that will curb the fiery 
steed of El Hejaz ! Jewels bom to reflect eyes that 
we love !' — these, and similar insinuating appeals, 
issue in modulated accent fix)m the mouths of the 
turbaned merchants, who, seated on cushions in the 
midst of their wares, rouse themselves to momentary 
effort, then, &iling of a purchaser, sink into listless- 
ness and apathy. 

And all or nearly all were this day destined to 
disappointment, and forced to console themselves 
with the reflection, *It is the will of Allah.' A 
few weeks ago, and the Englishman would have 
scattered his wealth with spendthrift liberality, and 
distributed his purchases with equal indifference; 
but he had lately learned a better use for his gold, 
and the wants of a suffering community had ad- 
monished him to take an account of his steward- 
ship. 

So the solicitations of the accomplished shopmen 
were unheeded, or acknowledged only by a smile. 
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A few household articles pnrchased-by Mustapha, 
some sugared fruits and tasteM omamenta which 
Maysunah hoped might be acceptable to Havilah, 
and some additions which Meredith made to his 
travelling accoutrement, constituted the disburse- 
ment of the party. 

The entire morning, however, was consumed in 
perambulating this gay and picturesque portion of 
the city, which fufnishes the realization of all one's 
visions and dreams of oriental traffic. But only the 
pedestrians continued abroad until noon. Maysunah 
soon became weary, and the mounted portion of 
the company, with their attendants, turned their 
donkeys in the direction of home, to which place 
the more vigorous excursionists were finally glad to 
resort for rest and shelter during the heat of mid- 
day. 

It was nearly nightfall when the household of 
Mustapha set forth once more in quest of pleasure ; 
and if the morning's entertainment was brilliant and 
novel in the extreme, that of the evening was na 
less remarkable for romantic and picturesque interest. 
A clear silver crescent overhung the city, and was 
reflected in those representative emblems of itself 
which surmounted every minaret and tower. But 
its light was not sufficient to illuminate the laby- 
rinth 'o£ streets, and the little procession was pre-> 
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ceded and followed by servants carrying lamps of 
richly coloured glass. Other attendants were laden 
with baskets of cakes, fruit, and various delicacies, 
while still a third company officiated as pipe-bearers. 
The party were organized as in the morning, the 
female portion, in consideration of Maysunah's feeble- 
ness, being mounted on the well-trained donkeya 
Their destination was the banks of the Barada^ 
towards which at sunset the whole city invariably 
throngs ; but in order to avoid the crowd, Mustapha 
had chosen as a banqueting-place a kiosk at some 
little distance from the walls, and had secured the 
exclusive enjoyment of its privileges. 

Most cities have their pleasure-grounds, their 
parks, their Elysian fields, but the gardens of 
Damascus excel them all. Elsewhere art has done 
much, but here Nature is triumphant, and the per- 
fection of rural scenery is the characteristic endow- 
ment of the * Pearl of the Orient.' The spot 
which Mustapha had made choice of was but one 
among a thousand such. It was fitted up in the 
simplest style. Its wooden platform extended be- 
yond the river-bank, and partially overhung the 
stream. Its roof was of matting, its pillars the un- 
trimmed stems of trees, its seats a species of simple 
camp stool ; but far away to right and left stretched 
a vista of foliage, fruit, and flowers, groves of every 
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shade of verdure canopTing a smooth green sod, or an 
undergrowth of rarest shrubbery. Beneath ran the 
rapid river, transparent and cool, refreshing the ear 
with its music, and reflecting in its waters the 
coloured lights of the cafes that lined its banks and 
the gay costumes of the pleasure-seeking multitude. 
The knotty pillars of the kiosk were wreathed with 
profusely blossoming vines, and festoons of jessamine, 
honeysuckle, and myrtle draped the intervening 
spaces otherwise open to the moonlight and the stars. 

Here, regaled with delicate confections, sipping 
oool sherbet, or puffing at the perfumed narghileh, 
the traveller feels that the Oriental may almost be 
forgiven for his faith in a sensual paradise. 

But in the present case there was more than 
mere physical enjoyment to give interest and value 
to the scene. Eepresentatives of various nations and 
lands were met together in fraternal relations ; and 
in the quiet converse beside the rippling stream, the 
French missionary, the cosmc^lite American, the 
self-exiled Englishman, and the Syrian Turk, all 
bore their part, and bore it well, for all were men of 
refinement, culture, and experience. So they 
talked of life, of politics, of travel, of things new 
and old, of things that had been, and of things that 
were to be. Neither strove to exalt his religion, his 
country, or the government to which he owed allegi-^ 
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aace ; for all had learned liberality in the wide 
school of the world, and felt that it was not acting a 
becoming part to shut their eyes to the good which 
they could not deny, or criticise the evils which 
they could not mend. Thus they talked together as 
brethren united at least in good-will towards each 
other, and humanity at large. 

Maysunah, released from her mufliing veil, reclined 
meanwhile in an obscure comer of the kiosk, oa 
cushions which had been brought thither for her 
convenience. She betrayed no interest in the con- 
versation of her father and his friends, which was 
for the most part beyond her limited comprehension ; 
but she watched with childish pleasure the neigh» 
bouring groups of excursionists, and pointed out to 
Havilah the bright reflections on the stream, and 
seemed exhilarated with the rare enjoyment of the 
occasion. Havilah sat beside her, responded to her 
simple questions, and returned her mute caresses ; 
but the head a little inclined, the listening attitude, 
the occasional demonstration of earnest feeling proved 
that Havilah's attention was divided between the 
innocent prattle of her child friend, and the grave 
eloquence of the Turkish or priestly sage. Once or 
twice she even left her place beside the former, 
seated herself a moment near M. Lapierre or her 
father, and drank in the instructive discourse, then. 
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as if self-reproached at haying forsaken Majsunah, 
stole quietly iJack to her side. 

Meredith was reminded of the evenings on the 
house-top in Lebanon^ when Havilah fondled the 
head of her gazelle (fit prototype of Maysunah) witt 
one hand, and leaned her own head on the other, 
while she lent a listening ear to the conversation of 
the assembled circle ; but then it was the grace of 
her form, the rare outline of her features, the sparkle 
of her eye which inspired the Englishman's tongue* 
Now Meredith spoke but little. The yoimg girl's 
eye was no longer a key to the scholarly rhetoric of 
his brain. He was at once a humbled, a more silent, 
and a wiser man. He scarcely glanced at Havilah ; 
but the consciousness of her presence was like a pure 
element mingling in the discourse ; and when Father 
Lapierre paid a tribute to virtue, and Mustapha's 
grave features softened while he rehearsed some tale 
of self-denial or charity, Meredith felt a sjrmpathetic 
joy in the thought, Havilah also hears this, and 
her soul is made glad. 

So sped the evening, and when the young moon 
went down, the noiseless attendants resumed their 
burdens, and the patient donkeys theirs, and with 
scarcely more sound or sense of motion than that of 
the pale crescent at her retiring, the little party re- 
traced their way to the house of Mustapha. 
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And as sped one day and night, so sped every day 
and night of our travellers' stay in Damascus. The 
mornings were devoted to tours through the city, 
the evenings to rustic pleasure and social intercourse. 
The former, however, were seldom participated in 
by the entire household. One excursion a day taxed 
Maysunah's strength sufficiently : Havilah would not 
forsake her friend, and with the exception of Mere- 
dith, the gentlemen of the party had personal and 
private claims upon each other's time. Our English- 
man therefore indulged frequently in solitary rambles, 
or availed himself of whatever companionship might 
offer. M. Trefoil^s nervous energy in sight-seeing 
was soon expended ; but M. Lapierre, or Mustapha, 
or both, were frequently associated with Meredith 
in his visits to citadel, palace, and mosque. The 
Turkish Effendi was especially anxious to familiarize 
his English guest with the antiquities and attractions 
of Damascus, and attended him with unwearied 
assiduity. There was a marked congeniality between 
the young man and his host, and the circumstances 
of their intercourse served to impress Meredith with 
a continually increasing respect and admiration for 
the conscientious and upright Moslem. 

They visited the slave-market together. As they 
walked through its various apartments, and beheld 
its chained victims, the free-born Briton could 
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scarcely conceal his pity, abhorrence, and disgust. 
The faces of the fair Georgians, at once anxious and 
defiant, roused his chivalrous compassion. He burned 
to break the rivets that bound the swarthy limbs 
of iron-built men ; his soul sickened as he saw a 
diseased, emaciated, aged group, and reflected on 
the probability of their perishing from neglect, since 
no ruthless slave-holder would burden himself "with 
such mere incumbrances. In vain did he look to 
his companion for some expression of sympathy for 
these poor wretches ; and as Mustapha strode from 
stall to stall with an apparently unruffled counte- 
nance, Meredith said to himself, ^ Such is the harden- 
ing effect of habit.' 

The next day, as he was passing through the 
outer court of Mustapha's house, he saw a litter 
which four sturdy carriers were about to lift upon 
their shoulders. It contained three individuals. 
One was blind, the others crippled, and all were 
wasted with disease. Their rags had been exchanged 
for neat apparel, but Meredith at once recognized 
the miserable group who had yesterday been exposed 
for sale in the slave-market. 

* Who are these ?' asked he of the stately major- 
domo, who was superintending their removal. 

* Unfortunates whom my master has purchased at 
the slave-market, your excellency,' 
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* But they are incurables/ said Meredith, as they 
passed out of sight. 'They will never be fit for 
labour.' 

* True, your excellency. But it is those who can 
serve no longer who are henceforth the charge of 
the Lord's servants; and **the Lord is surely in a 
watch-tower, whence He observeth the actions of 
men. 

'Is there then an asylum for these poor suf- 
ferers?' 

* The house which my master formerly occupied 
in the next street is the hospital to which these chil*" 
dren of sorrow are about to be carried,' said the 
major-domo. 'More than a score of the old and 
destitute are there cherished and maintained at the 
expense of Mustapha.' 

*How noble a charity!' exclsdmed Meredith. 
'Heaven reward your master !' 

The major-domo gravely pointed to a slab of 
porphyry inserted in the wall, and read from it these 
words of the Koran : ' On the last day every soul 
shall find the good which it hath wrought present, 
and the evil which it hath wrought it shall wish 
that between itself and that were a wide distance.' 

' How true is it,' thought Meredith, as he walked 
away, ' that the pure in heart may distil virtue from 
an erring creed, and that practices which are the 
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sinner's temptation may become the good man's 
opportunity !' 

It was not many days after this that Meredith 
chanced to be present at a conversation between M. 
Lapierre and Mustapha, which was in itself sugges- 
tive, and which possessed an ulterior interest to the 
young man, furnishing, as it did, a sequel to the 
dialogue to which he had been an involuntary listener 
on the first night of his arrival in Damascus. 

M. Lapierre, the Efiendi, and Meredith had been 
devoting some hours to an examination of the Mosque 
of the Omeiyades, which is the most interesting 
antiquity in Damascus, having passed successively 
under the control of Eoman, Christian, and Saracenic 
dynasties, and representing in its architecture superb 
relics of each nation and age. The visitors had 
wandered through the transept, aisles, and nave of the 
present temple, had traced with curious eye the long 
cdonnades and half-buiied pillars which furnish a 
clue to the gigantic dimensions of earlier structures, 
and paused at length before a magnificent portal 
emblazoned with sculptured scroll-work, and sur- 
mounted by an ancient inscription. 

* My ear is familiar with the Greek tongue,' said 
Mustapha, pointing significantly to the tablet, * but 
I have no knowledge of its written characters. Per- 
haps, venerable &ther,' he continued, addressing 
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M. Lapierre, Hhou canst illuminate my mind ad 
well as that of his excellency the English Effendi.' 

M. Lapierre was gazing with emotion at the 
tablet. So too was Meredith, for both had at once de- 
ciphered the Septuagint inscription, which, engraved 
there at some unknown period by some unknown 
hand, has survived the ravages of superstition and 
war, has defied the heathen and his gods, and still 
utters its solemn protest in the very stronghold of 
Mahommedanism. 

* ** Thy kingdom, Christ, is an everlasting king- 
dom, and thy dominion endureth throughout all 
generations," '* was the solenm, emphatic utterance of 
M. Lapierre, as he faithfully construed to the ear of 
Mustapha the hitherto enigmatical passage. 

The Turk slowly withdrew his eyes from the in- 
scription, and fixed them upon the missionary in 
grave wonder. 

* Thou dost not deceive me, man of truth,' he 
said, in an undoubting tone. * As I would keep my 
own soul spotless from a lie, so do I trust thine honour. 
But believe me, only blindness or ignorance could 

* Mr. J. L. Porter relates in his work, * Five Years in Da- 
mascus,' the interesting circumstance of his having trans- 
lated this inscription to a Turkish eflfendi who accompanied 
him on the occasion of his visiting the Mosque of the 
Omeiyades. 
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suflFer that inscription upon the wall of a mosque of 
Islam, which the crescent has surmounted for twelve 
hundred years/ 

'It is a truth which is written everywhere, my 
brother/ answered Father Lapierre, mildly ; * but the 
eyes of many are shut to it, and many need an inter- 
preter/ 

*Thou art unjust or mistaken, aged father,' 
replied Mustapha with confidence. * The cities of 
the West may build temples and inscribe tablets to the 
prophet of Israel, but the lands of the sun-rising pay 
sole allegiance to Mohammed, beloved of Allah.' 

* And yet, Mustapha, in the courts which thou 
frequentest daily, ay, within thine own dwelling, is 
a tablet dedicated to Him of Nazareth, and written 
all over with the truth of his gospel,' said Father 
Lapierre, impressively. 

* How sayest thou?' exclaimed Mustapha, a slight 
flush of indignation mounting to his cheek, although 
his tone continued courteous and calm. * Have I not 
ever been a faithful Moslem ? Do I not keep ever 
before me the sacred precepts of the Koran ? Are 
they not written in letters of gold upon my walls 
and my door-posts? Who then shall dare aflSrm 
that there is a comer even within the house of Mus- 
tapha dedicated to any other than the Meccan pro- 
phet?' 
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* I beax solemn witness to the fact myself/ said 
Father Lapierre, in a rapt and elevated tone. 

'And on what secret tablet is it inscribed?* 
anxiously questioned Mustapha. 

* On the heart of thy child.' 

The flush suddenly faded from the cheek of the 
Turk ; his dignified form trembled visibly. With 
an eye penetrating rather than severe, he gazed into 
the face of M. Lapierre, who met the astonished 
scrutiny with a composure as serene as that of the 
apostle when Agrippa said unto him, * Paul, thou 
art beside thyself.' It was a moment before Mus- 
tapha could command his voice ; and his words, when 
at length they came, were spoken not in anger, but 
in the low, measured tones of one whose nature is 
stirred to its depths. * Thou art skilled, I know, in 
the diseases of the flesh, worthy physician,' he 
said, * but canst thou pierce to the innermost soul?* 

* There are some diseases of the body,' answered 
M. Lapierre, * which the soul alone can reveal. In 
such cases human means avail nothing, and the skill 
of the hakeem is wasted. Have drugs had power to 
heal Maysunah, or narcotics to soothe ?' 

* Alas r said the imhappy father, with melancholy 
candour, * thou knowest they have all been tried in 
vain.' 

* I know it, and I will tell thee why. The spirit 
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and the flesh are at war in thy child. Her wasting 
fever is an immortal thirst Her disease has its 
root in the souL' 

* And its remedy?' faltered Mustapha. 

*Is here;' and M. Lapierre drew a little volume 
from a pouch in his black robe, and placed in Mus- 
tapha's hands a Turkish translation of the Scriptures. 

There was a mingling of eagerness and super- 
stitious dread in Mustapha's reception of the gift. 
He grasped it firmly, handled it awhile without 
opening its covers, as if fearful of their contents, then 
resolutely turned over its pages, and read a passage 
here and there. 

M. Lapierre meanwhile watched the emotions of 
the Moslem, tmconsciously influencing him by the 
power of his clear, magnetic eye. Meredith turned 
away. There was a struggle going forward in the 
fond, proud heart of Mustapha which it was pain- 
ful to witness. 

He was long in coming to a determination, but 
when he did, it was final Mustapha was not given 
to half-way measures, and the generous kindliness 
with which he at length extended his hand to the 
missionary was in itself decisive. 

* Because thou hast been frank with me, holy 
man,' said he, * therefore will I trust thee. Hadst 
thou made this book a barrier betwixt me and 
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my child, then hadst thou acted a traitor's part; 
but thou hast confided in me, and I will teach thee 
that Mustapha is a man in whom thou mayst safely 
confide. And because truth has set its seal upon 
thy heart and thy lips, fi*iend of the most high 
God, the well spring from which thou hast drunk 
cannot be false. I ask thee not when nor how 
Maysunah has tasted of this fountain, nor who has 
awakened in her this unquenchable thirst ; but that 
which is wholesome for the child cannot be poison 
to the parent. Together we will search these Scrip- 
tures,' he added, aptly quoting from a passage on 
which his eye had fallen, ' and see if they have in 
them eternal life.' 

So sa3ring he hid the book in his bosom, and with- 
out another word led the way out of the temple. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEDOUIN EMBASSY.' 

TT liad been the intention of our travellers to de- 
vote a few days only to Damascus, but owing 
to the allurements of the city itself, and the urgent 
hospitality of Mustapha, this period was first pro- 
longed to a week, and then one week ripened into 
two. But the time at length came when the party 
unitedly agreed to resist eveiy temptation to further 
delay. M. Lapierre was anxious to be restored to 
his flock ; Meredith had never had enough of the 
genuine Oriental in his disposition to be a systematic 
idler, and the strong moral purpose which had re- 
cently imparted to him newness of life, made him 
realize more than ever that action must henceforth 
be his only rest. With the revival of cheerfulness, 
M. Trefoil had also experienced an awakening of the 
spirit of enterprise, and he began to comprehend the 
state of his affairs, and indulge dreams of retrieving 
his fortunes. No surplus funds had been found in 
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the hands of his faithful consignee, but the gene- 
rous Mustapha not only encouraged his friend by 
advice, but vc^unteered substantial aid towards the 
restoration of the fallen silk-mill, an undertaking 
concerning which the manufacturer was now as 
eager as he had recently been indifferent. 

Havilah, petted, worshipped, caressed, began to 
pine within the painted walls of Mustapha's house. 
Her heart warmed tenderly to the fond, clinging 
Maysunah, but the seclusion of the harem, to which 
they were both condemned for the greater part of 
every day, proved oppressive to the spirits of the 
mountain girl ; the society of her young friend failed 
to satisfy her ; for the first time in her life she ex- 
perienced the pangs of restlessness and discontent. 
She believed, poor child, that she was home-sick. 
She had feith that the air of Lebanon would work 
her cure ; and thus she, too, longed to be gone. 

A day for departure was therefore positively 
fixed, and schemes of recreation and professed idle- 
ness gave place to urgent preparation for traveL 

It was matter of surprise to Meredith and the other 
gentlemen of the party, that Abdoul had absented 
himself from their presence, and had not once been 
seen since their arrival in Damascus. It was true 
that he had only engaged to conduct them thither, 
and might have inferred from his abrupt dismission 
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that his attendance was no longer desired. On the 
other hand, it was not impossible that he had, in 
pursuance of a national instinct, gone to seek his 
tribe in the desert, been detained beyond his calcu* 
lations, and might yet return in season to conduct 
the equally dilatory travellers on their return route, 
which was to be by the way of Baalbec and the 
fiuned cedars of Lebanon. 

Meredith, who was accustomed to the youth's 
services, indulged the hope that this might prove the 
case, and forbore securing any other dragoman, in 
the faith that the boy would in some characteristic 
manner turn up at the last moment. 

Havilah, had she been consulted, might have 
somewhat enlightened Meredith in respect to his 
servant's haunts and occupations, for she had her 
suspicions, amounting finally to a conviction, that 
Abdoul had lingered in Damascus or its vicinity 
during nearly their entire stay, that he had made 
himself master of their movements, dogged their 
footsteps, and played the spy upon their actions. 
In one instance she believed, in another she was 
confident, that when passing through the Arab 
quarter of the city, she had caught sight of the boy 
among a group of ragged Bedouins, himself shabbily 
clad, and wearing the constrained and cringing 
aspect which always marks his race when in the 
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atmosphere of a city. There was' nothing external 
to distinguish him from his companions, but the 
keen, scrutinizing gaze which he bent upon each 
individual of the party that included Havilah, be- 
trayed him instantly to one who could not be mis- 
taken as to the well-known expression of that 
piercing eye. . 

In one solitary instance, when she was privileged 
to ride with her father and Meredith through the 
fragrant gardens of the environs, her pleasure in the 
excursion was marred by the consciousness that they 
were followed and watched by a mounted Bedouin, 
who finally shot past them with the speed of an 
arrow, and was recognized by Havilah, in spite of the 
ample kefiyeh which piirposely hid his face. 

And once again. It was night, and Havilah, 
seated beside Meredith, was leaning over the rail of the 
garden kiosk, watching the tree-shadows reflected in 
the stream. The position of both was accidental, 
they having been deserted by the other members of 
the household, who early in the evening had formed 
a group in that comer of the pavilion, but had now 
retreated to its inner recesses, M. Trefoil to doze 
over his pipe, and Maysunah and her father to listen 
uninterruptedly to some simple explanations of 
Christian truth from the lips of M. Lapierre. 

So Meredith and Havilah were left to each other's 
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society, an opportunity which they could not be said 
to improve, since scarcely a word had been exchanged 
between them. Neither was an object of envy, for 
both were sad. A little while ago, and Mere* 
dith had been speaking of England, and the neces-^ 
sity of his speedy return thither, speaking not with 
the enthusiasm of the home-bound traveller, but the 
brave determination of a man going forth to his labour. 
Nor was this fortitude strained or stoical. Work was 
no longer a mere escape from self; it had its inspira- 
tion and its ardour, and unconsciously as Meredith 
alluded to the long-neglected cares of home, he 
spoke with the manly self-devotion of one who 
having turned his back on happiness, began to see 
something attractive in the rugged face of duty. 

He began to see, but the light in his soul was 
newly lit. It illumined the first steps of his way, 
but no more. It gave him courage to set forward, 
but the distant future was still a dreary blank, and 
still his soul was sad. 

His conversation had been addressed to the elder 
members of the company ; Havilah had been only 
a listener. It was the first intimation she had 
received of Meredith's plans, and now, as she sat 
watching the flickering shadows, she half forgot that 
the Englishman was by her side. She^too had gone 
out into the future, and in imagination she was fol- 
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lowing him over sea and land. The scope of her own 
little life seemed suddenly narrowed, her own heart 
seemed not large enough for her to live in. She 
could not endure to think of El Fureidis. She 
feared she should be home-sick even in Lebanon. 
She yearned for something — she knew not what ; a 
home perhaps in the stars. 

She was roused from her reverie by the dipping of 
oars within a few feet of the spot where she sat, 
and immediately there skimmed past a flat-bottomed 
boat, manned by thin, wiry, white-cloaked Bedouins. 
It came, and was gone in an instant, a weird and 
ghost-like craft ; but as it darted along the edge of 
the kiosk, a dark face at the bows peered for an in- 
stant between the net-work of vines that ran around 
the summer-house, and Havilah saw the glow of a 
malicious but gratified curiosity overspread the face 
of Abdoul, as he reviewed every feature of the 
scene within. 

She glanced at Meredith, but his eyes were fixed 
on a little cloud passing over the moon ; he had not 
changed his position ; he evidently had not observed 
the boy ; and on this, as on previous similar occa- 
sions, Havilah maintained her composure, and, 
though indignant and alarmed, prudently kept her 
own counsel. The event, however, gave a new 
current to her thoughts, and for the remainder of 
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the evening she could not wholly banish from her 
mind the undefined fears excited by the temper and 
behaviour of the youth, who seemed to her at once 
a friend and an alien. She shrank from confiding 
her suspicious doubts to any one, but secretly hoped 
that Abdoul would remain in Damascus, and ano- 
ther escort be secured for the homeward journey. 

But with her knowledge of his vicinity, and the 
familiarity he had acquired with the movements of 
her party, she was the least astonished of the house- 
hold when, on the very day preceding that ap- 
pointed for departure, Abdoul presented himself 
within the courts of Mustapha, and solicited an in- 
terview with his master, M. Trefoil, and Father 
Lapierre. 

That the Ishmaelite should appear thus oppor- 
tunely might pass for one of the accidents or 
coincidences of a lawless and vagrant life; but 
coming as he did, it was difficult to recognize in 
him the outlaw or the vagabond, for it was not as a 
menial or a hireling that Abdoul now craved an 
audience, but as an ambassador and a prince. 

Only in an eastern land could one accustomed 
to wait and to serve assume with any degree of 
plausibility the airs of an equal and a lordling ; but 
the Oriental, of whatever grade, is a bom nobleman 
in aU that pertains to the exterior graces and 
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courtesies of life ; and Abdoul, inured to hardship, 
greedy of gain, and eager for hire, knew how, when 
occasion served, to bear himself as the son of a 
chieftain, and the heir of a boundless realm. 

It is true he came attended only by the same 
rude specimens of his tribe who had lately been 
enlisted with him in Meredith's service, and a 
single veteran Arab, who was a more recent delegate 
from the tents of Zanadeen ; but Abdoul had now 
assimied a dress corresponding to the rank he emu- 
lated, the soiled and ragged habiliments of his com- 
panions had been either superseded or overlaid by 
some attempts at display and finery, and the superb 
beard and stately deportment of * mine uncle,' which 
was the title Abdoul bestowed on his elder asso- 
ciate, served as a sufficient guarantee of the latter's 
state and respectability. 

Formal and tedious were the introductions and 
salaams with which Abdoul thought proper to 
preface his communication, and postpone the 
actual object of his visit ; but the solemnity and 
importance of his embassy being thus attested, he at 
length opened his commission with characteristic 
grace and brevity. * Zanadeen, sheik of the mighty 
Anezys, prince of the tribe of tlie Kahtanide, sends 
greeting and salutation to thee, father of the 
snowy beard, and to thee, skilful weaver of silk, 
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and to thee, most excellent Frank,' said the 
young courtier, gravely making obeisance to each 
individual as he addressed him in his turn. 
* North-east of the pearl of cities, between Kurye- 
tein and Tadmor, in the wilderness, the sheik has 
pitched his house of hair ; around him on every side 
the dwellings of his people dot the plain. Spring 
smiles on the desert, the cattle find pasture; the 
Bedouin rejoices in the bounty of Allah. The 
great heart of Zanadeen yearns to welcome the 
stranger, and to call him brother and friend. The 
swift-winged messenger of Abdoul has borne tidings 
to the paternal ear that ye sojourn now in Damascus. 
By the mouth of yon gray-bearded man, mine 
uncle, the sheik sends answer back. listen to 
his words. " Say thus to the worthy people who 
journey from Damascus to Baalbec : Zanadeen, chief 
of the Anezys, prays you to depart from the straight 
line of travel, and honour the Arab tents with 
your presence. Mounted on the swift camel, the 
desert track can be crossed between sun and sun. 
The escort and the caravan shall be the care of 
Zanadeen; the best animals of the tribe ahready await 
you at Jerud, one day's journey from Damascus ; the 
soft-paced dromedary will be proud to bear hither 
so fair a burden as thy daughter, most excellent 
Trefoil. The women of our harem will welcome 
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her with joy, though her beauty put theirs to shame.. 
Our wives and our daughters, our sons and our 
warriors, wiU vie with eaxih other to show hospi-' 
tality to you all The journey may be to you the 
loss of a few days ; it will add joyful years to the life 
of Zanadeen. With anxiety the chief awaits your 
answer; may it be favourable to the hopes he 
cherishes." Such are the words of Zanadeen/ 

As Abdoul finished speaking, he crossed his 
arms on his breast, and with the dignified air of a 
royal diplomatist^ whose communication is ended-, he- 
stood awaiting the reply to his proposals. 

The manner, no less than the subject of hia 
mission, imparted to it a grave character, and 
seemed to demand a direct and decisive answer. 
There was a moment's silence among his audience ; 
then an interchange of glances, then a low- voiced 
conference. Arguments were adduced in favour 
of, and adverse to the proposition, but the former 
preponderated. It was unanimously decided, that 
although the detour into the desert would prolong 
the homeward journey, the prospect of a glimpse at 
nomadic life, the certainty of a safe escort to 
Baalbec, and the pleasure of gratifying the sheik 
and his son, were satisfactory compensations for the 
delay. Both M. Lapierre and Meredith were 
desirous that the decision should be referred to 
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Ibvilah ; bat M. Tiefeil tmhesitatiiigly toc^ it upon 
himself to answer for hor in the affirmatiYe. 
M. Lapierre was therefore deputed to signify in the 
name of his party their acceptance of Zanadeen s 
pioffered hospitality; an office which the old man 
executed with a punctilious deference to cer^nony, 
which served to enhance the dramatic effect of the 
interview. 

In the name of his father, himself, and his tribe, 
Abdoul acknowledged the c(»npliment involved in 
this &vourable decision by a hjrperbole of thanks. 
The details of departure on the morrow were con- 
ducted in a similar strain of mutual deference ; and 
the youth and his companions finally took their 
leave, retreating backward to the door, and ac- 
companying the act with profound and repeated 
reverences ; their demeanour fix)m first to last consti- 
tuting a scene which would in any other land have 
been a complete travesty, but which here among those 
habituated to Eastern manners, gave no occasion 
even for a smHe. 

It was not until the next morning that any oppor- 
tunity occurred of acquainting Havilah with the 
new programme of adventure which awaited her, 
and even then her father mentioned it with a care- 
lessness which showed how little importance he 
attached to the change of route. He was not a 
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» 

little disconcerted, therefore, at the look of blank 
disappointment, and even dread, which overspread 
her face at the announcement, and at the suddeu 
remonstrance which escaped her. *Not wish to 
visit the father of your old playmate 1' he ex- 
claimed, in dismay, for he had truly believed 
she would be attracted by the novelty of the 
excursion. * Shrink from the camel-riding! dread 
the loneliness of the desert ! fear the exposure to 
the sun ! That is not like my adventurous girl. I 
never had a doubt but you would be charmed with 
it all. But,' continued the man, zealous in kindli- 
ness, a.nd fertile in resources, * you shall be suited as 
well as we, my daughter. We are pledged to go, 
but you shall stay in Damascus ; we will take the 
trip without you into the desert, and return hither 
before continuing to Baalbec ; that is the best plan 
after all. Meredith will consent; so will Father 
Lapierre. They were anxious you should be con- 
sulted, but I was an obstinate old fool.' 

M. Trefoil thought he had hit upon a satisfactory 
expedient ; but if Havilah had instinctively shrunk 
from his previous scheme, she was vehement in re- 
sisting this. On no account would she be separated 
from him and their friends. Not a word of it to 
Mustapha, not a hint to Maysunah, she besought of 
him with earnest entreaty. They would insist upon 
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her remaining; she was bent now on the desert 
journey. He father was puzzled, but coaxed into a 
state of satisfied bewilderment, and brought to 
declare, patting her on the cheek, that he could 
not comprehend such an inconsistent little woman, 
who neither wished to go, nor to be left behind, 
but that she should have her own way if she could 
find out what it was ; and fearful now of being left 
in Damascus, Havilah no longer suflered her way 
to be a matter of question. Her way was the way 
of her party. 

Maysunah was overwhelmed with childish grief at 
the parting, her only consolation being in the hope of 
returning Havilah's visit before many months. The 
sick girl's health was already improving, and with a 
view both to her happiness and her complete resto- 
ration, her father had promised that before the 
summer was past, he would bring her with him to 
the Lebanon. 

* 1 shall look for you with longing eyes, my white 
dove,' said Havilah, as they took a farewell em- 
brace within the inner court. * Come quickly, and 
stay long ; I shall yearn for your sweet company ; I 
shall be alone — all alone ;' and Havilah burst into 
tears. 

Maysunah had been weeping for hours, but she 
dried her own tears to wipe away those of her 
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friend, and felt herself grow and expand in the 
thought that she was destined to fill a void in 
Havilah's heart, little dreaming, simple child, that 
Havilah was abeady weeping less for her than at 
the presentiment of a loss which all Maysunah's love 
would be powerless to repair. 

But no tears were on Havilah's face, no hesitation 
in her step or air when, bidding adieu to the hospi- 
table roof of Mustapha, she mounted her horse amid 
an assembled retinue. If she had fears, she silenced 
them. She looked around her with apparent confi- 
dence, sat erect in her saddle with the proud air of 
one who defies danger, waved her hand gracefully 
to her host, and smiled kindly upon AbdouL The 
boy's handsome face glowed, and his heart swelled 
with vain rapture as he returned the salutation of 
his queen, and springing upon his white mare, rea- 
lized that he was no longer the servant, but the leader 
of the well accoutred procession which was setting 
forth on the route of the Palmyra caravans. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE DESERT. 

nnHE first day's journey was performed on horse- 
back.^ The road lay for three hours through 
the beautiful suburban gardens watered by the Barada 
and its canals, then stretched away between the base 
of Anti-Lebanon on the left, and a boundless plain 
on the right, melting into the distant horizon. As 
the path at times crossed the lower spurs of the 
mountain, the plain presented to the traveller's eye 
a scene of varied and indescribable beauty, varied 
as the unreal visions of childhood, indescribable as 
the pleasures of a happy dream, for the sun played 
deceitftdly over the prospect, and fair islands, bright 
gardens, lakes with rippling surface, and streams 
with emerald shores ; all were the effect of the magic 
mirage. But it was not yet the genuine desert 
travel There were ravines to be crossed, and 
villages to be encountered, and occasional glimpses 
yet to be seen of stationary, if not civilized life. A 
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short time only was allotted for lunch at a little Arab 
village, and by means* of diligent, and at times rapid 
riding, Jerild, the halting-place for the night, was 
reached at sun-down. 

The camels and escort promised by Sheik Zanadeen 
were already arrived. As Abdoul proudly led the 
way through the principal street of the village, he 
exchanged frequent salutations, not only with tho 
inhabitants of the place, who knew him well, but 
with several gaily-dressed members of his tribe, who 
were loitering there evidently in anticipation of the 
guests. As their tribe was on. friendly terms with 
the sheik of the district, they had been freely ad- 
mitted within the gates, but their camels were pick- 
eted outside in the direction of the desert. The 
aga, or governor, who maintained his court at Jerud, 
came forth from his house to welcome the travellers, 
and proffer his hospitality, but the confusion that pre- 
vailed in his court-yard, which constituted a sort of 
military outpost for the protection of the desert 
frontier, was such that his invitation was declined ; 
and in accordance with Abdoul's motion the party 
rode out of the village by the opposite gate to that 
by which they had entered, and chose a place of 
encampment near a little fountain, around which the 
camels were already grouped. The travellers were 
now on the borders of the desert, were already the 
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guests of the Arabs, and were surrounded by evidences 
of nomadic life. Swarthy Bedouins were passing 
to and fro with the free step and confident air which 
these sons of the wilderness assume the moment they 
are on their undisputed territory. Camels were 
stretching their long necks, and intruding their 
withered feces within the tents ; an Arab boy outside 
was pounding coffee beans in a wooden mortar, skil- 
fully beating time, and thus making a rude sort of 
music with his pestle. 

Abdoul seemed transformed into a new creature. 
It was hard to recognize in him the shy being who, 
with his head on his breast, his arms folded, and his 
countenance dejected, shrank from the eye of man. 
Now he walked erect, with a swift, springing gait, 
or vaulting lightly into his saddle, bounded over the 
fields leading to the village, busily executing some 
voluntary errand, or spurring on some lazy comrade 
who had foiled to execute an order. 

The whole expression of the young Arab's face was 
changed. He had gained, or nearly so, the height of 
his ambition. Elevated now to a position of autho- 
rity and honour, he served his guests with amiability 
and zeaL His better nature, crushed by jealousy 
and mortification, appeared to expand imder the 
influence of new responsibilities and hopes. Even 
his jealousy seemed satisfied now that he believed 
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liimself an equal in the contest, and breathed what he 
felt to be an atmosphere of fair play. It was im- 
possible to suspect so unsophisticated a youth of 
sinister designs, or to believe that so true an Arab 
would ever violate the sacred laws of hospitality. 
Havilah, ashamed of her late suspicions, saw in him 
once more the brother of her childhood, reposed in 
him an involuntary trust, and never in her life slept 
a more imdisturbed sleep than on that first night on 
the border of an unknown desert, and surrounded by 
a Bedouin guard. 

The silence and repose of the desert does not infuse 
itself into its people. The Arabs are proverbially a 
noisy, excitable race. Especially when they have a 
journey in view, or work of any sort on hand, they 
accompany their labours with such a storm of shrieks, 
vituperations, and harsh, guttural dialogues, as would, 
among any other population, betoken an excess of 
fury and anger. There seemed to be a remarkably 
good understanding between Abdoul and the escort 
of which he was the chief. Still the occupants of 
the tents were disturbed at daybreak by a volley of 
threats, exclamations, and epithets, which elsewhere 
could only have been equalled by a rebellious sol- 
diery or a crew of mutineers. Fortunately, strangers 
as they were in the desert, our travellers knew enough 
ot Arab life and manners to understand that these 
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noisy demonstrations were a necessary feature of an 
early morning start, and that the camel-drivers and 
attendants, who, wrapt in their cloaks, had slept all 
night on the hard ground, were merely exercising their 
lungs in a familiar style of oratory. Thus the Yakh ! 
yakh I Hai ! hai ! with which they shouted to their 
camels, and the Yullah I yullah ! Wallah I wallah ! 
with which they prefaced every remark to each other, 
created no more alarm than the crowing of energetic 
cocks in a farm-yard, while the oaths and personal 
abuse with which they discussed their differences 
(for the most friendly Arabs will quarrel on every 
question, and argue every point) simply signified to 
the initiated that the daily conflict of opinion had 
begun, and that when it was concluded the caravan 
would start. 

Long before the agitation was allayed, the guests 
of the party were ready and impatient to mount, 
for the sweet, keen air of the desert is the traveller's 
inspiration, and though the sun's rays may beat 
fiercely on his head, they serve only to kindle a 
proportionate ardour and an intenser sense of joy. 

* Hateful old camel ! cruel, scorching sun ! lonely, 
tedious journey!' whispered M. Trefoil to his 
daughter, in a tone of waggish irony, and rubbing 
his hands in high glee. 

Havilah was standing beside the dromedary in- 
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tended for her use. With a smile of gratified sur- 
prise, she was surveying Hhe travelling equipment, 
her eyes glancing &om the embroidered saddle-cloth, 
with its deep worsted fringes, silken tassels, and 
ornaments of shells, to the wide-spreading shug-duf, 
or cushioned frame-work placed across the animars 
back, and surmounted by a little silken canopy. 
Abdoul meanwhile held the submissive creature by 
the head, and was gurgling in its ear the Ikh I Ikt ! 
by which persuasive term the desert camel is in- 
variably taught to kneel. M. Trefoil had not mis- 
interpreted the animated glow that had been called 
up in Havilah's face by the novelty and excitement 
of the moment. She responded to her father's 
whisper by looking over her shoulder, her &ce 
rippling with a smile, which betrayed a quick com- 
prehension of the sarcasm; then placing her foot 
beside that of Abdoul on the neck of the now 
prostrate dromedary, she sprang into her snug 
pavilion, and her smile broke into a peal of girlish 
laughter as she at the same moment caught sight 
of Geita vainly attempting to mount her camel, and 
making wry mouths at the scowling Arab, who was 
gesticulating at her, and shrieking in the ear of her 
beast 

* Look there,' exclaimed M. Trefoil, with increased 
hilarity, nudging Meredith's elbow, and pointing to 
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Havilah, in simple unconsciousness how little the 
Englishman had eyes for anything else when she 
was present. * See that child now in her nest of 
shawls, a butterfly among rose-leaves ! a lady in a 
lobster I why she is in her element ; and she tried 
to persuade me that she dreaded this expedition; 
a girl's subterfuge, I knew it all the while !' and the 
self-satisfied parent trotted off, and commenced the 
difficult task of climbing up the side of his own 
desert ship. 

* She laughs !' thought Meredith, generously re- 
joicing in the natural outburst. * I have not heard 
her laugh before since her mother died;' and he 
felt his own heart grow lighter as all nature seemed 
to him to echo the merry peaL 

* She laughs !' said Abdoul to himself, with secret 
exultation. *The desert has given back smiles to 
the Lebanon rose. She carries music with her to 
the tents of Zanadeen ;' and bounding upon his 
mare, and proudly waving his plumed lance over 
his head, the self-deluded youth led the way as he 
believed to scenes of yet deeper enchantment. 

All Eastern travellers agree respecting the effect 
of desert journeying. All bear testimony to that 
wonderful purity of the air, which quickens the 
senses, sharpens the appetite, elevates the spirits, 
and diffuses through the whole frame a sense of 
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increased vitality. * Hence it is/ says Lieutenant 
Burton, after eulogizing at length the moral and 
physical benefits of this species of travel, * that the 
most material as well as the most imagioative nunds, 
the tamest citizen, the most peaceful student, the 
spoiled child of civilization, all feel their hearts 
dilate, and their pulses beat strong as they look 
down from their dromedaries upon the "glorious 
desert." ' 

Hence it is, we may add, that the eye is never 
weary of scanning those objects, whether distant or 
near, which may chance to stand out on the fore- 
ground of desolation, their remoteness or rareness being 
more than atoned for by the intensity of a sharpened 
vision ; and even when nothing is discernible save 
the blue sky above and the sandy or flint-sf rewn 
expanse beneath, the soul glows amid the grandeur 
and loneliness with the excitement of treading 'a 
haggard land, infested with wild beasts and wilder 
men; a region whose very fountains murmur the 
warning words, " Drink and away." ' Thus (to 
quote further from our author), man, 'measuring 
his puny form with Nature's might,' imderstands 
the Arab's proverb, * Voyaging is a victory.* 

To our excursionists, penetrating but one day's 
journey into the Sjrrian desert, and that too imder 
the guardianship of a powerful escort, there was all 
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the stimulus whicli can be derived from the wild, 
the picturesque, the sublime, umnixed with any 
leasonable cause of apprehension or danger. Still 
it added not a little to the romantic character of the 
sxpedition, that Abdoul thought proper at intervals 
to dart away from his place at the head of the 
caravan, mount some little elevation, and gaze abroad 
with the keen eye of a reconnoitring party or scout. 
The print of a camel's hoof in the sand, or a cropped 
blade of grass in those spots where a scanty herbage 
had thrust itself through the hard gravel, was suffi- 
xaent to excite the youth's suspicions, and put him 
on the alert. There was perhaps some little affecta- 
tion in his proceedings, some assumption of weighty 
authority, some desire to display his graceful person 
and excellent horsemanship, but it almost invariably 
psoved the case that his quick intelligence had acted 
as a telegraph, or his sharp eye as a telescope. Now 
his suspicions were confirmed by the abrupt appear- 
ance of a little company of Bedouins, emerging from 
a neighbouring hollow, and surprising all the party 
save Abdoul, who seemed quite prepared for their 
approach, gave them a friendly greeting, and suffered 
them to pass unchallenged. Now he suddenly 
spurred his mare across the plain, one hand grasping 
his dagger, the other causing his long lance to quiver 
above his head, in preparation for a stroke. He 
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seemed to be rushing with Quixotic zeal against an 
imaginary foe, but the eyes that followed him with 
interest were not long in discerning a couple of 
horsemen, who were bearing down upon the youth 
from an opposite direction, their pointed matchlocks 
and vehement gesticulations alarming the caravan 
for the safety of their champion, who might be ex- 
posed to some merciless enemy or hereditary blood* 
feud. 

As the parties met, however, and the newcomers 
uncovered their feces, purposely hid until now by 
their kefiyehs, weapons were lowered, angry ges- 
tures gave place to salutations, threats to embraces!, 
mutual inquiries were exchanged between the young 
chieftain and these emissaries of a friendly tribe, 
then the former wheeled round and gravely returned 
to his post, the latter, without approaching the 
strange caravan, pursued their course in one of tlioae 
diagonal, trackless lines with which, ever since the 
days of Ishmael, his roving descendants have been 
wont to intersect the desert 

These and similar incidents alone marked the day. 
As no oasis of verdure, not a tree nor even a shrub 
offered its tempting shade, no halt was made at noon : 
lunch was taken in haste, without dismounting, and 
the journey progressed uninterruptedly. 
Towards sun-down our party began to perceive 
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symptoms of an inhabited district. Horsemen, singly 
or in groups, frequently hove in sight; in some 
instances they approached sufficiently near to ex- 
change a signal with Abdoul ; in others they were 
satisfied with careering around the caravan in a 
wide circle, taking a distant observation, and then 
galloping off in the direction the travellers were 
pursuing. At length a low, dark line was discern- 
ible against the horizon ; a few moments more, and 
the black tents of Zanadeen's tribe were clearly 
visible, mere specks in the floating cloud of animal 
life which encompassed them, and which constituted 
the wealth of this pastoral people. Soon the out- 
posts of the encampment were gained, and the pro- 
cession of escort and guests were winding amid 
groups of camels picketed at a distance from the 
tents, at whatever points the sparse herbage might 
serve the patient animals for pasture. Here and 
there slender, gracefully formed Arab girls were re- 
turning from their milking excursions with pails of 
foaming milk upon their heads, and shepherds were 
calling in their docile flocks, which followed obe- 
dient to the voices of their masters. These indica- 
tions of nomadic life became more frequent at every 
step of our travellers' progress, until at length, as 
they approached the central point towards which 
men and flocks alike converged, they found them- 
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selves amid * one vast forest of camels, with a dense 
underwood of sheep and goats.' 

Numerous as were the dwellings of this great 
Anezy tribe, their numbers were disproportionately 
small to those of the flocks and herds, and the 
latter would to a great degree have obscured the 
former, had it not been for the favourable site which 
had in this instance been selected for the * houses of 
hair.' They stood on a gradual eminence, which 
cc»nmanded the entire plain, and were arranged in 
the form of a crescent, their fronts religiously turned 
towards Mecca. The house of Zanadeen possessed 
no advantage over those of the inferiors of the tribe, 
except that it was somewhat larger, was profusely 
adorned with tassels, shells, and fringe, and possessed 
a sort of supplementary tent, or harem. In accord- 
ance with Arab notions of hospitality, it was placed 
at the extremity, or horn of the crescent, nearest to 
the quarter whence the approach of guests might be 
anticipated, and thus almost before they realized its 
vicinity, the party of visitors halted at the very 
door, and in the very presence of their host. 

Zanadeen, who had been duly informed of their 
approach, received them with patriarchal dignity. 
The old man was seated on a strip of Persian carpet 
spread before the entrance of his tent. His appear- 
ance was venerable in the extreme. His spare 
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form was bent with years, his snowy beard, reaching 
below his breast, rivalled that of M. Lapierre. But 
his brilliant silk robe, his scarlet cloak, the heavily 
fringed kefiyeh bound around his white turban, im- 
parted to the veteran Bedouin a wild and picturesque 
air ; his deep-set eye was as keen and restless as that 
of his son, and surrounded as the sheik was by his near- 
est relatives and most distinguished men, it was easy 
to recognize in him the chief dignitary of the tribe. 

Whatever might be Zanadeen's pride and ambition 
as a host, all emotions were superseded for a moment 
by the joy with which he welcomed back that 
frequent truant, AbdouL The meeting between 
the &.ther and son was truly affecting. Almost 
before the other members of the party had come to 
a halt, the youth had sprung from his saddle, thrown 
his arms round the sheik's neck, and kissed him on 
either cheek, a caress which was reciprocated with 
equal ardour; and then holding the boy by both 
hands, and with difficulty refraining irom tears, the 
old man uttered brief and anxious inquiries con- 
cerning his son's health and welfare. Other mem- 
bers of the tribe, young and old, stood ready to strike 
palms with the young chief, and receive him to 
their embraces, and while these affectionate demon- 
strations were going forward, Zanadeen turned to 
bestow a greeting on his guests. Marahabbah ! 
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(you are welcome,) Allah kerym (the Lord is 
gracious), and many similar exclamations of good- 
will and thanksgiving met the ears of the travellers, 
as one after another they alighted on the carpet at 
the tent-door ; and the words of courtesy and kind- 
ness were caught up and echoed by the white- 
skirted, swarthy-faced, curious-eyed crowd until the 
air rang with the acclaim. 

Most reverential and flattering was the sheik's 
reception of Havilah. As her feet touched the 
ground, the old man laid his hand on his heart' and 
bent before her until the tip of his beard nearly swept 
the carpet. Seldmet ya melekyy aeldme ya syt (wel- 
come, queen; welcome, madam), were the first words 
of his salutation, succeeded by compliments uttered 
in such a high-flown strain as to call the rich blushes 
into the young girl's cheek. 

* My heart melts at the sight of thy beauty, 
fair one ! Thou art one of the visions of Paradise. 
Thou hast come to my soul in dreams. The planets 
of heaven borrow their light from thine eyes ;' such 
was the hyperbole of praise which he poured forth 
imtil Havilah, modestly recoiling both from the old 
man's profuse flatteries and the gaping admiration 
of the Bedouin crowd, was glad to take refuge in 
the harem of the sheik, to which he at length con- 
ducted her. 
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The Bedouin harem Is at once the store-house, 
kitchen, bedroom, and nursery of the household. 
That of Zanadeen consisted of strips of black 
goats-hair cloth, stretched from a central pole to 
several similar supports arranged so as to form a 
square. Around the central staff large jars of 
honey or dates, wheat-sacks, coffee-bags, and other 
family stores were stacked in a pyramidal form. 
Close to this promiscuous heap was placed a piece of 
carpet, which constituted the seat of honour. The 
remaining space which the tent afforded was devoted 
to culinary and other domestic uses. In one comer 
a wrinkled hag, dressed in a long, blue robe, and 
with a black handkerchief bound around her head, 
was leaning over a smoking caldron ; near her were 
two young women, one of whom was pounding wheat 
in a copper mortar, and the other baking thin 
cakes upon a heated iron pan. All three looked 
up eagerly at Havilah as she entered ; but none of 
them ceased their operations, or came forward to bid 
her welcome. This latter office was reserved for 
the presiding genius of the place, a tall, well-formed 
woman, who stood near the heap of stores, from 
which she had been dealing out portions to her 
subalterns. This was the favourite wife of the 
sheik, and the mother of Abdoul. The withered 
hag in the comer bad formerly boasted the rank and 
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favour now enjoyed by another. Her two sons also 
had once been the hope of Zanadeen, but one had 
been killed in a foray, one died on a desert march, 
and their mother hkd lived to be dethroned by a 
younger bride, and to see her rival's son the star 
and boast of his tribe. 

The beauty of the present pride of the harem was 
already on the wane. But she had fullness and 
dignity of person ; her eyes were large and lustrous ; 
her lips, punctured, and stained with a blue dye, 
were compressed and haughty ; her whole mien was 
indicative of conscious power, and her bright red 
kefiyeh, her armlets and anklets of coloured glass, 
and a heavy silver ring worn in her nose, suggested 
a love of savage finery. 

Her reception of Havilah was a strange mingling 
of boldness, curiosity, and awe. She imhesitatingly 
took her young visitor by the hand, drew her with- 
in the tent, and invited her to take a seat on the car- 
pet ; then crouching down beside her, scrutinized her 
dress, her features, and her behaviour in silence. 
But impressed as the sheik's wife was by a loveli- 
ness and refinement which surpassed all her pre- 
conceived ideas, inquisitiveness soon got the better 
of her veneration, and she commenced handling the 
material of Havilah's dress, scarf^ and shoes, at the 
same time assailing her with a volley of questions. 
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Havilah submitted to her hostess' inspection with 
good-humour, and patiently answered all her queries ; 
but it was something of a relief that the head of the 
establishment was frequently interrupted, and sum* 
moned from her inquisitorial post to superintend 
the cooking department, and maintain her domestic 
sway. These episodes were not calculated to con- 
vey a very flattering idea of her temper or character. 
Her voice was loud, her manners and language 
overbearing and peremptory. Whether portion- 
ing out stores, directing her hand-maidens, or mak- 
ing occasional assaults upon her young children, — 
two little brothers of Abdoul, who were playing 
about the tent, — ^she evinced a pride and severity 
which made her presence less welcome each time 
that she returned to her place beside Havilah. 

Preparations for supper meanwhile went rapidly 
forward. The aroma of coffee began to mingle 
with the almost suffocating smoke which filled the 
tent. The steam from the caldron was savoury 
with the herbs which were boiling among the stew. 
The thin cakes were baked crisp and brown. At 
length the huge joints of mutton were ladled out, 
and, floating in a sea of rice, were carried out to be 
served to the sheik and his guests. ; Havilah having 
declined everything save coffee, bread, and dates, 
which were brought her by the old woman. 
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Comparative quiet and] order now ensued in 
the harem ; the smoke gradually subsided, the cook- 
ing utensils ^were put out of sight The sun had 
gone down, and as the moon rose late there was no 
light in the camp save that which proceeded from 
watch-fires burning in front of the semicircle of 
tents. The harem stood in the rear of the sheik's 
larger dwelling, and was therefore in deep shadow. 
Leaning against the camel-furniture wUch had been 
thrown over the bales and bags in the centre of the 
apartment, Havilah listened to the deep, nasal din of 
Arab talk and argument going forward in the 
camp, a din which she rightly foresaw would con- 
tinue far into the night. Immediately around her, 
however, a refreshing stillness prevailed, the domi- 
neering principal had drawn off her children, and 
retreated herself to a partitioned comer of the sheik's 
tent; the young serving-women also had disap- 
peared. Geita, vexed at the importunities of the 
Arab girls, had long since manifested her disgust at 
the whole establishment by curling herself up in a 
comer like a kitten, and quietly dropping off to sleep. 

* You are tired, pretty one,' said a harshly-tuned 
but not unkindly voice, breaking in upon Havilah's 
meditations. She turned and saw the withered 
crone crouching close beside her, and looking up in her 
face. Havilah had no fear of the old Arab woman ; 
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she was accustomed to tlie ugliness of the ancient 
females of the race ; and despite the discontented 
scowl which was the beldame's habitual expression, 
there was something in her patient assiduity and 
submission to a menial lot which had enlisted Havi- 
lah's sympathy. So she acknowledged her fatigue 
as a child makes confession to its nurse, and learned 
to her satisfaction that she and Geita were to enjoy 
undisturbed possession of the harem, the old woman 
alone officiating as their companion and protector. 
The weary traveller now wrapped herself in a thick 
burnous, lay down on a bed of Persian mats, and 
was hushed to sleep as by a lullaby, for the last 
sound she heard was the voice of the old woman, 
who, seating herself on the carpet, swayed her bent 
form backward and forward, and in monotonous 
tones invoked the peace of Allah upon her beautiful 
charge, whom she typified by many a sweet, en- 
dearing epithet, such as, Ta ainee (my eye), t/a 
kolbee (my heart). 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CAMP OP ZAISTADEEN. 

nPHE next day was a continued festival in the 
camp of Zanadeen, There was no lack of 
laborious activity among the Arabs of both sexes ; 
but except the necessary tasks of milking the cattle 
and driving them to pasture, all the energies of the 
tribe were expended for the entertainment of their 
guests, and the universal enjoyment of the occasion. 

The old women in the tents were busily occupied 
in making butter, and pounding wheat and spices. 
The shepherds were selecting the fattest of their 
sheep and kids, and slaying them for the approaching 
banquet. The young women were braiding their 
long hair in innumerable tresses, and assuming their 
choicest anklets and rings. The young men were 
making preparations for the jeryd, or tournament 
with the lance, which was to constitute the chief 
diversion of the day. 

This latter exercise involved numerous prelimi- 
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naries. Horses of endless pedigree must be fiiult- 
lessly groomed, fed with dainties, and caparisoned in 
a style proportioned to their rank and merits. 
Silver-embossed bridles must be polished, slender 
lances freshly plumed, and the youths themselves 
attired in the best outfit their scanty waxdrobefl 
could furnish. Finally, the space in front of the 
sheik's tent must be freed from all encumbrances, 
and the cattle picketed there removed to the 
opposite side of the camp, in order to afford the 
riders free scope to run their tilt. 

Abdoul was the head and front of all these 
proceedings. Dressed in a gaudy silk robe, sur- 
mounted by a richly-embroidered vest, ynth his feet 
cased in yellow boots, and the fringed ends of his 
kefiyeh floating like pennons in the breeze, the 
handsome young chieftain curvetted over the plain 
upon his white mare, performing various equestrian 
manoeuvres, and devoutly believing himself the 
centre of all eyes. He had reached his pinnacle 
of grandeur, and never had city coxcomb more faith 
in his own pretensions than had this vain and 
ambitious boy in the infallibility of his daring hopes. 
He had flung down the gage to his rival, and 
abeady felt a foretaste of coming triumph. He 
little dreamed, poor heir of ignorance, and child of 
conceit, that while he was figuring as a picturesque 
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spectacle, that rival was engrossing the heart of hia 
queen, and winning victories over all his tribe. 

Nor was he the only unconscious and ignorant 
party, for the Englishman was as innocent of endea- 
vour, and incredulous of success, as the Arab was 
bold and presuming. But this grave, self-abnegating 
Englishman had of late possessed some strange power 
of winning hearts. He knew the Bedouin race 
well; they had been his companions more or less 
for nearly a year. He spoke their language with 
fluency. In the deserts of Mesopotamia and El 
Hejaz he had overawed them by his courage, and 
repressed their familiarity by his reserve. But it 
was otherwise now. He felt an awakening of manly 
tenderness and compassion for these errant children 
of the earth, paupers in all that is wealth and joy to 
the civilized man. He had come among them too 
as a guest, not to bargain for their services and 
resist their encroachments, but to enjoy their hospi- 
tality, and eat their scanty bread. It was a case 
to arouse his chivalrous interest and his desire to 
befriend. 

His noble figure and frank countenance had 
prepossessed the tribe in his favour firom the moment 
he entered their camp; the patience with which 
he had during the evening listened to their tales of 
exploit and foray had flattered their self-love, and 
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the stories of modem invention and world-renowned 
discovery with which he had entertained them in 
his turn, had taken possession of their excitable 
minds, exalted him into a hero, and held the fas- 
cinated attention of the group about the watch-fires 
far into the night. 

And now, whether seated outside the sheik's tent^ 
or strolling through the camp, he was followed and 
surrounded by an astonished, admiring throng, which, 
SO far from repelling, he condescended to talk with 
and entertain. 

Nor was he wanting in resources more real and 
tangible than those of an eloquent tongue. A 
miniature opera-glass which he produced for their 
inspection transported them with delight. A pocket- 
compass, whose use he carefully explained, prompted 
them to look upon him as a species of demi-god. 
One of those ingenious articles which, under the 
form of a jack-knife, contains a dozen of the minor 
conveniences of life, caused the curious crowd to 
huddle together, and gaze over each other's shoidders 
with flashing, covetous eyes. As these things were 
passed from hand to hand, many a mashallah ! testi- 
fied their surprise ; many an Inshallah 1 called heaven 
to witness ; and when, with a profuse generosity for 
which the Arabs were unprepared, Meredith be- 
stowed these valuables on the chiefs of the tribe, and 
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distributed gifts of fire-arms, tobacco, and clothing 
among the men of lesser note, their impulsive and 
easily-stirred natures were warmed to fever heat. 
With a storm of grateful thanks they hailed him as 
*fether of good fortune,' and so overwhelmed him 
with flattering expressions of affection, that he found 
himself much in the position of a visitor who has 
excited the diildren of a respectable &mily to a riot 
of which he begins to be ashamed^ but knows not 
how to quell. 

It was a relief, therefore, to his weariness and 
embarrassment when the sound of tambourines, 
cymbals, and other rude instruments denoted that 
the tournament was about to commence, and that 
he might be permitted to take a position with the 
other guests, and be an undisturbed spectator of the 
game. 

Only the fresh youth of the tribe had a part in 
this military exercise. Mounted on perfectly trained 
horses, of which the riders seemed a part, they 
arranged themselves in two parallel lines, each youth 
facing his opponent, and awaiting a signal to com- 
mence the charge. Abdoul, conspicuous among his 
companions both for beauty and grace, was stationed 
at the extremity of that line which was nearest to 
the sheik's tent, and the simple waving of his hand 
served throughout the game as a word of command. 
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Only a single antagonist advanced at the first sum- 
mons, and was met by Abdoul in mid career, both 
horsemen holding their lances high above their heads, 
and causing the thin reeds to quiver until they 
seemed like things of life. As the ambition of each 
youth was to disarm his adversary, these lances were 
the objects of attack. At the first charge the thrusts 
on both sides were imsuccessful. With a rapid 
evolution the attempt was resumed, but was in like 
manner foiled ; one rider bending to his saddle bow, 
and holding his lance close to the ground ; the other, 
vaulting upon one side, and sheltering himself and 
his weapon behind the body of his horse. Both 
tiltsmen were skilled in the game; but though 
possessing a formidable adversary, Abdoul seemed to 
triumph in sure success, and challenged his comrade 
with superb effrontery. The opponent's lance waa 
the prize of the contest. Nevertheless, Abdoul 
ventured to toss his weapon high into the air 
directly above his combatant's head, then dart for- 
ward, recover it, and dash on at a flying pace. 
Again, relying on the unequalled speed of the Khdd- 
here, he hesitated not to fling his plumed reed in 
advance of him with such skill as to plant it upright 
in the ground. The game now became a race, but 
one in which the sheik's son was sure to win. The 
adversary made but feeble endeavours to imitate the. 
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young chiefs darings satisfied with acting on the 
defensive, and striving only to take advantage of the 
risks which Abdoul ran. But to do this was im- 
possible. Abdoul's skill was only equalled by his 
wariness, and at length, in the very moment when 
he had carried his own temerity to the utmost, 
he bounded upon his enemy's lance, and bore it off 
in triumph. 

This act was the signal for fresh lancers to rush 
into the mimic warfare, both the conqueror and the 
conquered demanding fresh adversaries ; and as one 
after another was disarmed, and new opponents were 
called for, the whole company were gradually ad- 
mitted into the lists. Thus the scene became more 
and more complicated, wild, and exciting. 

The old chief and his guests meanwhile watched 
the progress of the game, their eyes instinctively 
foUowing Abdoul, who, acting under the inspiration 
of Havilah's presence, appeared to be endued with 
magic powers. He was everywhere in the thickest 
of the melee, the tall plimies of his lance towering 
above those of his comrades. So wonderful and 
rapid were the feats he performed, that sometimes 
he knelt, sometimes stood aloft in the saddle, some- 
times seemed for a second to be suspended from the 
K3iAdhere by his wiry hand, or the hollow sole of 
his foot, which clung as it were by magnetic attrac- 
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tion. Occasionally he leaped to the ground, ran a 
few steps, and vaulted again upon the back of the 
animal, who apparently understood and aided her 
master's manoeuvre. One after another his antago- 
nists were discomfited and disarmed, but in no case 
was Abdoul baflBled or his lance wrested from him. 
It was evident to the most careless observer that 
the chiefs son was the unrivalled victor in the 
contest. 

But however interested the spectators might be in 
the game and* its actors, the scene was after all 
monotonous, and being prolonged for an unreasonable 
length of time, the attention of the group around 
the tent was gradually diverted. Questioned by the 
old sheik, who had all an Arab's curiosity, Meredith 
was led to speak of the military exercises of his 
own people. From these he had passed to tales of 
actual warfare, and the battles and sieges of the 
Crimea (recent horrors then) had been recounted 
for the chieftain's benefit. With open-mouthed 
wonder the veteran Arab had drunk in these won- 
derful narrations; the soul-stirring charge of the 
Light Brigade, so different from the feigned attacks 
and artificial forays of Arab life, had impressed him 
with thoughtful reverence. The recollection of these 
events had had power too over the mind of the 
narrator. Tender memories, ruptured friendships, 
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private griefs were associated in Meredith's mind 
with the catastrophes he waj3 describing, and turning 
to Havilah, who had stood beside him, not the least 
attentive of his audience, he by a sudden impulse ap- 
pealed to her woman's sympathies in behalf of the 
desolate homes and broken hearts of England. 

She was leaning on his am: he held a wide 
umbrella above her head, to shield her from the sun. 
Either the possession of this convenient article, or 
some other tacitly assumed claim, had constituted him 
her protector amid this wild scene. Perhaps this 
familiar relation, perhaps a growing faith in her 
friendship, encouraged him to something of the 
freedom of former days, for he talked to her of noble 
schoolfellows slain, and wives and mothers bereaved, 
as if he realized that they two had known sorrow, 
and pity had upon them a peculiar claim. 

It was at this moment when Meredith spoke 
softly of the dead, unconsciously revealing his own 
desolation, and Havilah looked up at him with dewy 
eye, pitying the strangers much, but her friend more, 
when imobserved by them both the tournament 
had ended, and the circle around the tent dispersed, 
that Abdoul galloped up on his white mare like 
some knight of old coming to find his guerdon of 
praise in those smiles which had so often cheered 
and encouraged the lesser exploits of his boyhood* 
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He did not approach the t^nt from the front, but 
came up on one side ; the mare stepped so 
daintily that her footfall was unnoticed; the 
umbrella too interposed between its owner and the 
boy imtil the latter had dismounted and come forward, 
lance in hand, ready to plant the victorious weapon 
at Havilah's feet. Such was evidently the youth's 
intention, but it was not fulfilled. A glance at her 
and her companion, alone, and mutually engrossed, 
was enough to change the countenance and purpose 
of the excited victor : his smile of triumph gave 
place to a fierce scowl ; he grasped his lance with a 
savage gesture ; he stood still with compressed lips, 
and eyes that would have committed murder if they 
could. Havilah started and coloured like a detected 
criminal : she saw at once that the demon had again 
taken possession of the boy, and with haste she 
strove to exorcise it ; it was too late, however. Her 
* bravely done, Abdoul 1' was hardly spoken, her 
hand scarcely outstretched in token of congratula- 
tion, before the youth had darted away round the 
comer of the tent, with diflScidty repressing a 
menacing gesture, and followed by the white mare, 
which uttered a loud snort, and kicked up her 
heels disdainfully, as if resenting some insult offered 
to her master. 

\ Strange, whimsical fellow 1' exclaimed Meredith; 
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with mingled amusement and compassion. * In my 
country, he would be a subject for the mad-house ; 
but here in the desert they are all wild men. 
He has disturbed you, though/ continued the 
young man, anxiously. *I thought Abdoul had 
been too much of a courtier for that — too considerate 
a host! But do not regard his sudden freaks, I 
have found him an amiable savage in the main. The 
heat is becoming too severe for you on this side the 
tent, will you go in ?' 

Havilah, flushed and agitated, replied readily in 
the aflSrmative, it being her chief desire now to 
escape from the presence of Meredith, lest her con- 
tinuing in his society should still further whet the 
jealous wrath of Abdoul. 

The tournament was succeeded by a banquet, the 
principal — indeed, the only formal meal of the day. 
The fare consisted of boiled mutton served with rice, 
huge platters of dates, with pyramids of snowy 
butter in the centre, flat wheaten cakes, transparent 
honey, and in addition to these ordinary articles of 
diet, a roasted kid, stuffed with a paste made of 
pistachio-nuts, raisins, almonds, bread-crumbs, pepper 
and salt, a luxury, the preparation of which had 
taxed all the skill of the best cook of the tribe. 
The entertainment was partaken of by the men 
alone, females being by custom excluded. But this 
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circumstance did not prevent Abdoul from finding 
in the occasion further food for his wrath and sus- 
picion — a sort of food for which his appetite was 
more keen than for all the dainties of the banquet. 

The compliments and ceremonials of a Bedouin 
feast are far from congenial to European tastes. The 
custom of plunging the hand into a common dish, 
and tearing the meat apart with the fingers is sufii- 
ciently objectionable, but a guest's forbearance is 
still further tested by the necessity of receiving with 
a good grace the choice morsels which are pressed 
upon him by hands that are none of the cleanliest. 
Meredith would gladly have dispensed with the 
surfeit of tit-bits with which he was especially dis- 
tinguished, but while he secretly loathed the rice- 
balls and fleshy morsels stretched out to him by 
greasy fingers from every quarter, Abdoul, seated in 
the outskirts of the convivial circle, saw in these 
and similar civilities tokens of the defection of his 
whole tribe to the enemy. Every flashing eye fixed 
in admiring reverence upon the Englishman, was 
like a spark striking upon the tinder of the boy's 
vindictive passions. There was a mine of inflam- 
mable matter underneath, waiting only to be 
ignited ; but the explosion did not come yet. 

Twilight stole upon the banquet, and gray evening 
soon enfolded the camp. Watch-fires were now 
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lighted, and the circle of white-robed Bedouins 
seated in front of Zanadeen's tent looked ghastly in 
the glare. Their brilliant black eyes reflected the 
firelight, and gleamed like a ring of miniature 
lamps. The goats-hair han^ngs in front of the 
tent were looped up so that the wives and female 
guests of the sheik had a full view of the scene cf 
which they now became a part Camel furniture 
and saddles heaped against the posts of the tent 
afforded comfortable seats to Havilah and Geita, as 
well as to M. Lapierre and M. Trefoil, who, in order 
that they might enjoy this luxury, had retreated 
within the shelter of the awning. Meredith threw 
himself upon the carpet just outside the entrance, 
and nearly opposite to Havilahj who was at the 
outermost extremity of one angle of the primitive 
dwelling. Both were in such a position that their 
feces reflected the firelight Abdoul, in a place of 
honour just beside his father, was seated with his 
back to the flame, and his countenance was in deep 
shadow. 

The sheik had still one entertainment in reserve 
for his visitors, and he now made haste to announce 
it 

* men of Lebanon, and thou, most excellent 
Frank,* said he, at the same time endeavouring by 
an authoritative gesture to silence the hum of 
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guttural voices about him, that' he might make his 
little oration intelligible — * ye have heard our tales 
of exploit and foray, ye have seen our most nobly 
descended mares, ye have witnessed the skill and 
horsemanship of our yoimg men ; know then that 
our tribe has still one more excellence to boast. The 
sons of Kahtan have ever been skilled in song : we 
have among us a Bedouin of pure blood, whose mouth 
drops pearls. Come forth then, poet, rival of 
Antar, and recite a song in honour of our noble and 
well-beloved guests.' 

Thus summoned, a young Arab of handsome 
features and imaginative expression of countenance 
emerged from the swarthy ring, drew a rubabah, or 
one-stringed guitar, from beneath his gracefully 
falling abayah, and seating himself in the midst 
of his listeners, commenced the prelude to his 
ballad. 

The instrument afforded but little variety, and 
the musician's execution was rude ; still the positive 
monotonous, wiry sounds which he extracted from 
the single string were not without melodious effect, 
and were a fitting preparative for the rude chant 
which ensued. 

The bard being a species of improvisatore, and his 
verse impromptu, his audience were wholly unpre- 
pared lor the following rhapsody, which was accom- 
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panied by various expressive gestures, addressed 
to him who was the subject of the song. 

* I have seen the Son of the West — ^the man of the strong 

Umh and the generous heart ; 
He has come from the distant isles of the sea, and the 
children of the Orient hail him as the "Father of 
good fortune." 
Wherefore comest thou hither, son of the fair-haired? 
Why lingerest thou oi^ the mountains and in the desert ? 
A soft breath from afar has lured thee hither ; 
Two dove-like eyes are the double spell that binds thee. 
Thy heart is as tender as it is valiant. Thou art strong 

for love as for war. 
Like a lion wounded by a lance is the strong heart which 

love hath pierced. 
Torment thyself not, strong heart ; there is a cure for 
thy wound. 

Allah send thee healing. 

Send peace, Allah ! to the son of the stranger. 

Thy faithful children invoke thee to his aid.' 

The musician prolonged the last note of his song 
until the circle around him, who understood the 
hint, caught up the words of his invocation to Allah, 
and repeated them in enthusiastic chorus, waving 
their hands above their heads, and making the 
desert ring with their deep nasal voices. 

Meredith, who at the very commencement of the 
chant had been manifestly annoyed by its personal 
character, put a more severe constraint upon him- 
self as it proceeded, avoided meeting any one's eye, 
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and took refuge m feigning an imperfect compre- 
hension of the meaning and intention of the song. 
But even this secret embarrassment was soon lost in 
'gjrmpathy for the still greater confusion and distress 
of her to whom the succeeding stanzas wer^ 
addressed ; for as soon as silence ensued, the poet 
turned towards Havilah, and sang thus : — » 

* Take pity, fair one, on him who thirsteth for thy love; 

Take pity also on thyself. 

Thy beautiful eyes are cast down, Lebanon maid ! lest 
their stolen glances should betray thee : but the poet 
who sings of love can read the signs of its torment. 

He sees how at the voice of the Frank thy breast flutters 
like the breast of the dove who hears afar off the voice 
of her mate. Silence not the yearning within thee. 

Then shall your mutual tortures cease ; 

Then shall ye both be blest ; 

Then will the children of the desert rejoice 

In the joy of the fair youth and the dark-haired maid.' 

Once more the self-satisfied poet dwelt on the 
last syllable. Once more the susceptible crowd 
gathered voice for a rapturous chorus; but thej 
were interrupted, A fierce cry, like that of some 
wild beast, a frantic bound, and the rubabah Was 
snatched firom the hand of the startled bard; its 
solitary sting was snapped in twain, the instrument 
itself dashed in pieces on the ground, and Abdoul, 
wrapping his cloak over his face, strode beyond the 
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boundaries of the circle^ and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

A fearful hubbub succeeded. The excitable 
Bedouins instantly sprang to their feet, grasped 
their weapons, and glared in the direction the youth 
had taken. Sheik Zanadeen, incensed and mortir 
fied at so manifest a breach of decorum on the part 
of his son, made haste to apologize to his guests; his 
clouded and anxious brow at the same time indicat- 
ing no slight degree of parental anxiety. The 
circle of Arabs drew off in groups, and stood at a 
distance, gesticulating and chattering, their fierce 
faces and attitudes looking fiercer in the firelight, 
and indicating their contempt and indignation at 
the discourteous and inhospitable behaviour of the 
young chief. 

Meredith received the sheik's apology in digni- 
fied silence. He knew the impetuous character of 
the people with whom he had to deal, and felt that 
it became him to manifest a certain degree of dis- 
pleasure at Abdoul's conduct if he would keep 
alive that respect which is the traveller's safeguard. 

Havilah also participated in this view of the case. 
Her head, bowed in maidenly shame during the 
progress of the song, had been suddenly buried in 
her hands as she witnessed the wrath of Abdoul, 
and her whole f5rame had trembled with agitation. 
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With proud composure, however, she now rose, 
placed her arm in that of M, Lapierre, made a re- 
spectful salutation to Zanadeen, and under the old 
pastor's protection withdrew to her tent. 

It naturally fell to M. Trefoil to conciliate all 
parties. This was the kind-hearted man's natural 
province, and he but acted out his impulses in play- 
ing the part of a pacificator, professing himself con- 
fident of the sheik's firiendship, and assuring the 
latter of Meredith's disposition to overlook any 
personal slight. 

As Meredith's severity was but a pretence of 
anger, aj3 he was in reality fer more vexed with the 
indiscreet poet who had put Havilah to the blush, 
than with the miscreant youth who had interrupted 
the song, the humbled sheik had no difficulty in 
appeasiQg his English guest, and mutual expressions 
of good-will were at once exchanged. 

But it was neither politic nor possible to revive 
the social character of the occasion : the mortified 
Bedouins made no attempt to reunite in conver- 
sational circles, and at a comparatively early hour 
the camp was silent, and its dwellers scattered to 
their respective tents. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE CRISIS. 

T^HE watch-firesr bumod lower Mid fcwcgr, thon 
smouldered and went out. The mocm was far 
(m the waoDie, and had not yet Yisei^u Stars lit up 
the sky, bu^ not thi) desert^ HaLvilah^ a pale 
watch^ in the harem tent, shuddered at the gather- 
ing daxknesa wHch seeoihed toh^likeacurtainlet 
down, be&re tha final not of a, tragedy* Little 
Geita waft sound ^leepv The snoring of the (dd 
woman attested that she: too was obliiidous of yester- 
day^ and unconscioua of to-morrow.. Only Hatvilah 
remembered the one, and longed £>r the other. 

She had looped up one oomer of the tcftt^baBg- 
ing, and sat where i^ oould command a rear view of 
the whole semi-ouTCuhMr encampment, There was 
one among the black tents on which she had kept 
her eye fixed so long as there was the faintest 
glimmering of Hght ; and now her ear was strained 
in that same direction. Thus she sat for hours ; the 
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time seemed long, but she felt tio weaxiness, and no 
wish to sleep. At length 41 faint light illumined the 
east, and a narrow strip of mocm put {otth its slender 
horn. It was not the day-dawn, only a cold, early*- 
morning moon * yet Havilah hailed it as affording a 
faint security and a certain promise. It threw 6 
dim light over the scene ; in three hours mot^ it 
would be sunrise, and she 1:»*eathed &eer. 

Just then, when her eye was refamiliarizing itself 
with the surrounding objects as they gradually 
emerged &om the darkness, she caught sight k)£ 
something which seemed to steel her vision : it was 
not a tent, a camel, or a goat, for it moved along the 
surftce of the ground, spirally like a serpent. It 
was what Havilah had been looking and Hstening 
for all night, and calmly, like one prepared, she 
arose and followed it 

It crept in and out among the goats-hair dwell* 
ings, paused, lifted up its head, looked around, and 
hesitated, then kept on its way, often, however, pur- 
suing an uncertain course, sometimes retracing its 
steps. Its convolutions were rapid, but not more so 
than those of its pursuer, who, gliding round the 
tents like a shadow, screened herself from sight, yet 
never once lost sight of her object. 

At length, by an oblique approach, the latter 
gained its destination outside a tent in no way 
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distinguishable from the others, save to a practised 
eye. The creature — a human creature, for such it 
was — ^now took a sly observation in every direction, 
laid his ear to the ground, and listened attentively, 
then lifted a strip of goats-hair on the eastern side, 
and entered the desert lodging. The tent was 
small, boasted no furniture save a couch of Damascus 
mats, and had but a single occupant, the English- 
man. Perplexed by the previous day's experiences, 
Meredith had sat cogitating them until midnight, 
then, overcome by the multiplied fatigues they had 
involved, he had wrapped himself in a mantle of 
Scotch tweed, and lain down upon his pallet, where 
he slept as soundly as a tired schoolboy ; as inno- 
cently too, for as the moon just above the eastern 
horizon cast its rays directly through the aperture, 
it revealed a noble head pillowed childlike on one 
arm, the hair thrown back so as to display the grand 
development of the broad white brow, and every line 
of the frank countenance refuting the thought that 
this man could cherish malice, or possess an enemy. 

And yet over his unprotected breast leaned one 
with a savage face, a sharpened dagger, and a soul 
thirsting for blood. 

There seemed to be but a breath between the 
sleeper and the grave, for there was no mercy in the 
face of the assassin, but at the very moment when 
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the thin, muscular arm was lifted for the stroke, and 
the dagger was pointed at the victim's heart, an- 
other arm was resolutely lifted, and another hand 
grasped the hilt of the weapon. The would-be 
murderer saw the shadow that interfered between 
him and his purpose before he felt the touch of the 
mastering hand. He turned, recoiled, and became 
deadly pale ; his lips, that had been compressed in 
vengeance, suddenly parted in horror; his arm 
dropped powerless. Havilah held the dagger aloft ; 
Abdoul stood before her, disarmed and paralyzed. 

She waved the shining steel towards the outside 
of the tent, and motioned to the youth to follow her. 
She did not speak, she did not even touch him ; she 
simply raised her wand of office ; and with his eye 
fixed on the blade, the boy obeyed, as the needle 
obeys the magnet. She walked erect with unhesi- 
tating pace ; he dragged his limbs imwillingly along 
like a criminal under arrest ; but he was spell-bound, 
and attempted no resistance. She did not pause 
until she had gained an open space at some distance 
firom the encampment ; then she stopped short, and 
faced him. 

* Playing the night murderer in thy father's 
tents, Abdoul ?' exclaimed she, in a tone of bitter 
scorn. * Has my brother become a beast ?' 

The sound of her voice broke the spell by which 
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his fuiy had been chained; her taunting qne8ti<m 
well-nigh maddened him into the thing she likened 
him to, for without warning he started firom his 
cringing posture, and with a panther-like bounds 
strove to wrest his dagger fiom her IuukL 

Had Havilah suddenly gained in height, or was it 
merely the majesty of her presence, as she stood 
with the weapon uplifted above her head, which 
overawed the boy, and so placed the prize beyond his 
reach? However it might be, his attempt failed^ 
and with his eye fixed hopelessly upon the dagger, 
he suffered his hand to drop heavily at his side, 
while his whole form relapsed into insignificance. 

'I shall not trust thee with it,' said Havilah, 
proudly ; * thou art not fit to handle steel.' 

The youth gnashed his long white teeth, and 
glared upon her like a wild cat ; but she continued, 
fearlessly : * Was it for this, false boy, that thou 
didst decoy us to the tents of Zanadeen ? Is thy 
boasted desert but a trap for the stranger ; and does 
thy deceitful tongue flatter only to betray ?' 

Abdoul once more, exasperated at her words, 
answered only by making a second plunge at the 
dagger, which this time he ahnost clutched ; but with 
a forbidding gesture she waved him off, and held 
him fixed by the power of her eye, while she . said, 
^ Stand back I strive not with me, but thank Heaven, 
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who haa sent me to save thee from shedding the 
blood of a noble and innocent man.' 

*I hate him! I spit on him with contempt T 
muttered Abdoul between his teeth. 

' Thou hatest him without a cause,' said Havilah ; 
^and thy contempt has recoiled upon thine own 
head« The Englishman is as brave as thou art 
cowardly ; as true as thou art fidse ; as generous as 
thou art mean.' 

'He has crossed my path; he has trodden me 
under his heel. The curse of Allah be upon him 1' 
said Abdoul, bitterly. 

* His path is a straight one,' responded HavUah. 

* What wonder if it crosses the crooked ways of thy 
deceit ! But tell me not that he has crushed thee^ 
imder foot. He has a heart which would forbid him 
to trample even on a worm,' 

*The track of the desert caravan is not more 
straight than was the course of Abdoul before the 
stranger came hither to thwart him/ said the youth ; 

* but the feeble has been pushed aside to make way for 
the strong, and the wayfarer that has been oppressed by 
the enemy has become in his tiun a robber and a spy.' 

* Thou speakest as if the Englishman had wronged 
thee, Abdoul,' said Havilah. * Thou art deceived. 
What could he need that was thine ?' 

* What could he need! Thou maystwell ask that,' 
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exclaimed Abdoul, with intense passion. * He came 
from the land of wealth and freedom, and fidr- 
haired houris, the daughters of his race. He had 
gold with which to adorn his home, and a face and 
tongue made to win woman's love. Why need he come 
hither to buy up the hearts of my tribe, and sit in my 
green oasis, and drink from the fountain of my hopes, 
and pluck the solitary flower that grew thereby?* 

^He has not de&auded thee thus; he does not 
merit thine ill-will,' said Havilah, with a positive- 
ness of assertion which was nevertheless combined 
with a kindly tone, for she comprehended and pitied 
the mad jealousy of Abdoul. 

' Dost thou tell me,' interrogated Abdoul, fiercely, 
^ that he who steals my horse or my camel is a thief, 
and that he who steals the light of mine eyes is blame- 
less ? Shall the man who has slain mine imcle in a 
skirmish be the object of my blood-revenge? and 
shall he who has poured poison into my cup not be 
called on to atone? "God hath not given a man 
two hearts within him," that one can be spared to 
the enemy. Let the Englishman beware. The Arab 
that has been bred on camels' flesh has fortified his 
soul in hatred.'* He seemed as he spoke the last 

* Such is the yindictiveness of the camel's disposition that 
it is proverbial among the Arabs, that those fed on camels' 
flesh become unforgiving and revengeful. 
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words to grind them out from between his jaguar 
teeth ; and the vindictiveness that shone in his eye 
was fearful. 

* Poor boy ! thou art frenzied with some imagi- 
nary wiong,' said Havilah, compasionately. 

^The pale Frank has maddened me/ said the 
youth, clenching his fist. * I have eaten sorrow and 
drunk afi^ction ever since his tall shadow darkened 
the land. He has come with the power of sorcerers 
and jinns, and all things do his bidding. He is the 
father of a strong will ; women are his worshippers, 
and men his slaves. Thou fearedst the Englishman 
once, but thou hvest him now, Havilah.' 

As Abdoul made this last assertion he drew close 
to Havilah, and shook his clenched fist before her 
face as if danBg her to contradict him. 

Thus far this exciting scene had proceeded with- 
out witness or interruption, but a third party now 
drew near the spot, and other ears caught the suc- 
ceeding words of the dialogue. Either the moon- 
light shining directly across his face, or that myste- 
rious consciousness which sometimes visits one in 
sleep, had suddenly awakened Meredith. The gaping 
aperture in his tent-covering instantly betrayed the 
circumstance of some recent intrusion, the source of 
which he made haste to ascertain, and accident 
guiding him in the . direction Havilah had taken, he 
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soon detected her figure and that of the boy. As it 
never occurred to his straightforward and unsus- 
picious nature to doubt that his presence would be 
welcome, whatever the dilemma, he advanced 
imhesitatingly, until suddenly checked by Abdoul's 
final allusion to the Englishman. Loth to take an 
unfair advantage (for he perceived at once that his 
approach had been unobserved), Meredith might have 
felt bound in honour to withdraw, but at the same 
instant he caught sight through the dim atmosphere 
of the dagger which Havilah held resolutely above 
her head, and beheld the savage firelight in Abdoul's 
eye, and the threatening gesture of his fist. Mere- 
dith could not leave the dearest object to him on 
earth exposed to such imminent danger, and he stood 
therefore transfixed, hesitating between his impulse 
to throttle the boy, and his reluctance to rush 
uncalled for upon the scene. 

Havilah made no reply to the charge which 
Abdoul enforced with such violence, and presuming 
upon her silence he continued insolently, 

* Yes, I have watched thee as they watch whose 
life hangs on a thread. Abdoul needs no base 
rhymer, a dog and son of a dog, to tell him that the 
eyes which once helped to light the starry heavens^ 
now borrow all their flame from the pale orbs of 
that son of the West. Thy heart flutters when h4 is 
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beside thee a$ ft young eaglet flutters in the hand of 
the hunter ; when Ae speaka thine ear ia deaf to all 
other mujsic^ His image is in thy soul^ and is 
reflected on thy face. Thou lovest him, Havitah f 

Until he reached the last words, Abdoul spoke in 
a vituperative tone, fiercely scanning Havilah's 
features meanwhile i but as his passionate vehemence 
reached its climas, he uttered the words 'Thou 
lovest him^ Havilah I' dose to her ear, aoid with a 
prolonged hiss. 

* And what if I do love him ?' exclaimed Havilah, 
indignantly repulsing the boy, whose audacity 
oflended, though it &iled to alarm her. ' Is that a 
matter for scoffing and &r scorn? I tell thee, 
Abdoul, to love worthily and well is to grow into 
the Hkeness of angels. One heart possessed by a 
holy love has the strength, the courage, and the 
faith of two. Be ashamed of hatred — ^but for love 
thank God.' 

' Praise be to Allah for his good gifts,.' said the 
boy, with a tpuch of reverence which contrasted 
strangely with the prevailing tone of his language ; 
* but love,' and he here resumed his accent of contra- 
diction and of wrath, ' love is a blast of the evil spirit ; 
it is the very simoom's breath. It consumes like a 
pestilence, it scorches like a fire, it drinks up the 
life-bbod, and reduces the heart to ashes.' 
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* Hush, Abdoul !' said Havilah, with imperious and 
reproving gesture. * Thou profanest a sacred word, 
and libellest the thing which thou knowest not. 
That which thou hast described is what love is not : 
listen now while I. tell thee what love is. It is a 
power within the soul, which links it to all things 
good. It is the breath of heavea It is virtue's 
native air. It lifts the heart into the presence of its 
maker. It expands it until it embraces all the 
earth. To love God is to do his will. To love man 
who is made in the image of God, is to see in him a 
likeness to the Father. He who is most like God 
claims largest love. To love such an one is to trust 
in his truth, to cherish his honour, to seek his glory, 
to serve him with joy, to blossom in his smile as the 
flower blossoms in the sun, forgetful of self, and con- 
tent to draw its light from him.' 

She threw back her head as if triumphing in the 
very meekness of the love which she proudly pro- 
fessed. Abdoul gazed up at her as if she had been 
a distant star which he was studying. 

* Experience is thy teacher, Havilah,' he exclaimed 
accusingly ; then clasping his hands together as if in 
final appeal, he ejaculated with frantic eagerness, 
* Thou lovest ? thou lovest him f 

' And if I do,' said Havilah, in the same royal 
and defiant tone in which she had previously spoken. 
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* what is that to thee T She placed her hand lightly 
upon his shoulder as she spoke, partly to give 
impressiveness to her words, partly to repel his 
proximity, for his scrutinizing face was close to hers. 
Apparently her touch overcame him, for he sank 
beneath it as if it had been a leaden weight, and 
dropping on his knees with his hands still clasped 
^zed in her face with excitement, yet with awe. 

* Canst thou comprehend a soul like his?' she 
continued, * or sound the depths of his kingly heart ? 
Can one who is torn by selfish passions believe in a 
love which can outlive coldness, disappointment, and 
scorn, which can endure rejection and banishment, 
which, when earth is dark, and hope gone out, can find 
its solace in the love of the Most High, and drawing 
priceless treasures fix)m the Infinite, return to pour 
them all out in the service of her from whom he 
neither asks nor hopes a return ? Canst thou who 
creepest in the dead of night to refi:esh thy shrivelled 
heart in the blood of a rival, believe in a generosity 
which is boundless, a faith that suspicion cannot taint, 
a devotion as disinterested as the sun? When 
thou canst believe this, Abdoul, then wilt thou know 
that the Englishman has loved with a love of which 
Havilah is not worthy.' 

As Havilah finished speaking, the Arab sufiered 
his clasped hands to drop upon the earth ; his face 
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flank upon his hands, and the simple words which 
once more burst from his lips, ^ thou lovest him T 
were no longer a taunt, but a wail. 

^ And if I do/ said Havilah, as she stood like a re*- 
piOTiBg seraph looHng down upon the prosfaate form 
of the boy, ' thou shouldst thank me for a love which 
has saved thee from the foulest crime in an Arab no 
less than a Christian calendar. Was it not enough 
to repay the Englishman's indulgence with &lsehood, 
and his kindness with hate, but that thou must Iof*- 
feit the courage of a chieftain and the honour 
of a host, to lurk round the door of thy guest's tent 
like a serpent, and pounce upon him like a wolf? 
What thinkest thou would be the verdict of thy 
tribe were it known that the son of Zanadeen, the 
pride of Arab chivaliy, had violated the laws of 
hospitality, had betrayed the sacred trust, and had 
attempted the life of the stranger whom Bedooia 
honour was sworn to protect? Thou knowest that 
thine own father and brother would disown thee^ 
and that wert thou famishing in the wilderness, there 
is not a bare-legged boy among all thy race who 
would not spurn thee from his father's tent' 

Abdoul sank lower and lower at her feet He 
seemed^literally to writhe on the ground as she thus 
charged home to him his crime. He answered only 
by a groan. 
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* Abdoul,' said she, bending over him now, and 
speaking in a pitying tone, for his groan of anguish 
had roused her compassion, • I am grieved for thee, 
Abdoul, my brother. I will not doubt even now 
that thy purposes were fair when thou didst invite 
us hither. If thou hast betrayed thy guest, it is 
because thine own soul did first betray thee. 
Thou art not thyself. Some evil spirit has taken 
possession of thee, my poor boy.' ] 

She paused, but there was no response. Utterly 
subdued and powerless, the youth lay quite still, and 
she continued in a pleading and trembling voice. 
* Oh, Abdoul, drive out the enemy that wars against 
thy better self; turn all thine anger and thy wrath 
against the besetting fiend. For my sake, for the 
sake of Havilah, once thy playmate, and still thy 
friend, — for the sake of the happy and innocent days 
which thou hast passed in El Fureidis, abjure thy 
wicked manhood, and be a harmless boy again. I 
beseech thee as a sister, Abdoul ; I entreat thee by 
the memory of her who cherished thee in thy 
misfortunes, healed thy wounds, comforted thy 
bruised spirit, and taught thee the simple lessons 
of our Christian faith; by the memory of one 
who was dear to thee, my mother, our mother— 
lanthe.' 

At the closing word of her adjuration, Havilah's 
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voice faltered, tears were streaming down her face, 
and her voice became choked and husky. 
. For a moment it seemed as if she had been 
addressing a lifeless clod, Abdoul lay so still and 
torpid beneath her gaze ; then suddenly a low, gurg- 
ling sob escaped him ; he dragged himself a step 
nearer to Havilah, and clasping his thin hands around 
her feet, he kissed them passionately. 

As he flung himself forward for this servile but 
convulsive embrace, Meredith, alarmed at the move- 
ment, advanced incautiously to Havilah's protection. 
She turned her head slightly, saw him, but fearless 
of danger, signed to him to keep silence, and herself 
standing rigid and erect, patiently awaited the end. 
It was at hand. One long, fervent clasp, one storm; 
of devouring kisses pressed rapturously upon the 
submissive feet, and the boy had covered his fitce 
with his kefiyeh, had sprung from his grovelling pos- 
turCj had bounded like an arrow from the bow across 
the few yards of space that intervened between hin> 
and the Khadhere, which had intelligently loitered 
hard by, had mounted, and was far away on the desert 

As the toddling babe whose little courage is 
spent, stretches out its hand for help, Havilah 
stretched out hers to Meredith. He clasped it in his, 
and with strained eyes and beating hearts, together 
they watched the boy. The. moon now cast a long 
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pillar of light across the plain, and illuminated the 
hotseman's course. The journey was a flight, the 
Khadhere a winged bird. It seemed but a moment 
ere the white mare had dwindled in the distance to 
the size of a sea-gull, then to that of a swallow ; a 
moment more, and the creature was but a speck 
against the horizon : a breath, a fluttering of the eye- 
lid, and the Khadhere and her master had vanished • 
in the boundless void. 

The eyes that had followed them now rested 
on vacancy ; the pair of watchers stood alone on the 
desert waste, which seemed like an inverted world 
whence all things save themselves were swept clean 
away. * Havilah T was the first word that broke the 
deep silence. 

The voice vibrated through all space. Earth, 
&ky, and air seemed to have spoken her name. 
She listened as one listens to a far-off sound, kept 
her eye fixed upon the distant horizon, trembled, but 
made no answer. 

There was a long pause^ then the voice was heard 
again, solemnly as before. * Havilah, is yonder boy 
mad, or did he speak the truth ?' 

Again it was as if the great voice of nature spoke, 
demanding a reply ; and Havilah answered, slowly 
and with reverence, as if testifying to heaven, * He 
spoke truth.' 
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* And you love me, Havilah T 

This time the voice was low and tremulous; a 
whisper &om the human heart that was beating 
close beside her. She turned as suddenly as if now 
she first realized the presence of Meredith, dropped 
Abdoul's dagger from one hand, drew the other 
from the Englishman's grasp, clasped both together^ 
and looking up into his face as trustingly as if it 
had been the face of an angel, she exclaimed, * I do F 
' She was not prepared for the effect of her abrupt 
confession. He staggered back as if he had received 
a blow, bowed his head upon his hands, and his broad 
chest heaved spasmodically. Had he been so igno-* 
rant, so blinded, so incredulous to the last, that the 
truth should rush upon him now with such stunning 
power? Could it be that this strong, this self- 
sustained man who had, so far as she knew, borne 
misfortune, loss, and despair with imshaken fortitude, 
could be unmanned by two little words, and a 
look? 

Havilah was frightened. She had seen her excit- 
able Arab lover maddeneid by despair; that was 
natural, he could understand, while she pitied the 
boy. But she had not yet sounded the depths of this 
great Anglo-Saxon heart. She had not yet learned 
that they who can suffer longest and best have 
within them the well-springs of intensest joy,- 
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joy the first outgushing of which can shake to its 
foundations the frame that has withstood a hurricane 
of sorrows. 

She was awed, but her awe was innocent and 
childlike, and acted itself out accordingly. She 
came close to him, laid her hand soothingly on his 
arm, stood still a moment, then quietly strove to 
uncover his face, that she might read the secret of 
his agitation in his eyes. 

Her touch calmed him, or rather it concentrated 
his fever of exciteitient, which ceased to evince itself 
outwardly, though the fire burned within ; lifting 
his head, and standing erect in his imposing height, 
he caught both her hands in his, but by the 
power of a determined will hqld her at arm's 
length while he warned her thus, ' Havilah, think 
well ! you know not what you say 1 you know not 
the value of the gifl you bestow. Becall it before it 
is too late.' 

* But I love you/ she murmured in an apologetic 
tone. 

* Beware, lest I take advantage of your words,' 
he exclaimed, with the forced sternness of an advo- 
cate striving against himselE ' I am a repentant and 
a humbled man. Do not challenge my presumption 
and pride. They sleep now, but they may wake 
again. I see myself as I am, a beggar in all that 
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could give me a claim to your love ; but tefmpt me' 
not, Havilah, The starving will sometimes steaL 
What wonder, then, if they snatch the treasure 
thrown in their path ? Take it back then, dear child, 
retract your thoughtless words while yet you may/ . 
' I cannot retract,' said Havilah, with an ineffiible 
smile — * for I love you,' 

* You pity, you would befriend ; but you do not 
love me, Havilah,' persisted,Meredith, still pleading 
valiantly, as he believed in her behalf; but drawing 
her nearer to him as he spoke, < Blessed girl! you 
have walked in the light from your childhood, I 
have but just shaken the dust &om my eyes, and 
fought my way out of darkness. What am I that I 
should dream of mating with a star P 

• Does God's- sunlight shine less brightly on the 
flower just bursting from the sod, than on the aloe 
of a hundred years' growth? Does He not shed 
instant glory on the head of every child who seekd 
his face ?' asked Havilah, looking up at Meredith, 
as if she saw the reflection of God's love in him. 

Her countenance, on which the moonlight ahone 
full, was so radiantly beautiful, so sweetly confiding, 
that Meredith could scarcely resist the temptation 
to snatch her to his heart, and call her his, as she 
had almost dared him to do ; but perhaps the very 
perfection of her loveliness was a reproach to him in 
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his utter self-abasement, for with iron firmness he 
still held her aloof, while he said, 

^Havilah, my beautiful one! my morning star! 
I have worshipped you as a saint — shall I dare claim 
you as a wife ? Men call me cold, Havilah (his heart 
•while he spoke was a burning volcano) ; reserved, I 
know I am (the deep places of his nature even now 
were breaking up). I have come from the land of 
clouds and fog. I am the son of a ragged race. 
You are all warmth and blossom. Ybu have been 
reared in a simimer clime. I tremble lest I might 
cast a chill over your young life, or shadow it with 
a cloud. Precious child, are you not afraid T 

It was well she was not afraid, for her chance of 
escape was well-nigh gone. He had wreathed his 
arms tightly round her. She was already netted in 
his embrace. 

^ You have been to me as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,' she said. * I ask no other 
rest or shelter ;' and she suffered her head to drop 
upon his shoulder. 

He pressed her convulsively to him for an instant, 
exclaiming : ' Oh, what have I done to be so blest 
above other men? or rather,' he added, as abruptly 
releasing her, ^ is it not a sin for me who have left 
so much imdone to reap a reward so far beyond my 
deserts?' 
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* They deserve most who claim least/ said Havilah. 
* Your cup then should be full. If I had more to 
offer, it should be yours ; but I gave you long ago 
all I had to give — ^my heart/ 

Her head drooped upon her bosom as she spoke. 
Not until she had thus filled up the measure of her 
self-surrender did she startle at her own temerity ; 
but now she cast down her eyes, and trembled like a 
timid dove. 

* Havilah/ cried Meredith, in the desperation of 
one whose long-controlled emotions are just breaking 
from their last anchor — * look at me / and taking her 
head between his hands, he lifted her blushing face 
to his, and gazed into her eyes ; * tell me — shall a man 
dare accept that at the hand of Heaven which he 
has not dared ask for even in his prayers ?' 

* Love is a free gift,' said Havilah. * Take it or 
not, it is love still. take it, or let me go !' and 
looking wildly around her, she struggled to escape 
her bonds. 

*Let you go, my darling, never!' exclaimed 
Meredith. * If I have resisted the gift, it was only 
to make it truly mine — ^my joy, my life, my paradise F 

He had already clasped her to his breast. As he 
bent over her, she twined her arms about his neck, apd 
as he snatched her to the height of his embrace, she 
believed herself lifted from off the earth and enthroned 
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in 8ome upper realm of joy. And he, as if he had 
dasped a seraph, felt his whole being etherealized. 
His old world lay around him a desert. His new 
world was in his arms. 

They were alone amid endless space, but they had 
no sense of isolation. The past was but the path 
which had led them hither, the future, like the 
jexpanse amid which they stood, was boundless. The 
silence was the voiceless harmony of a great joy. 
It was as if both had encoimtered in the wilderness 
the angel of their earthly heaven, had held a trembling 
parley at the gate, then together had entered in. 

Intense rapture is a pain. Havilah's found vent 
in a flood of tears ; but long after these were dry, she 
could not only teel, but in the deep silence she could 
hear Meredith's heart throbbing against hers like a 
heavy drum. * Hush ! hush !' she whispered softly 
to the beating heart. 

* Do not hush it/ he said. * The poor heart has 
been stifled long enough ; let it beat on now, such 
joy as mine has heart-throbsj but no words.* 

He was the first, however, to break the silence that 
succeeded. * Whence came this happiness ?' was the 
question of a heart unused to anything but pain ; and 
the query found vent in the whisper, * How long have 
you loved me V 

* When your soul went forth to meet the Infinite, 
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mine went forth to meet you/ said Havilah. • The 
spirit that moved the one wrought upon the other. 
Ever since you caught the illumination of heayen 
I have yearned to bask in your light.' 

^ My light is but a faint glimmer, Havilah. You 
must lead me into the perfect day/ 

* The oak plants its root deep in the forest-shade/ 
said Havilah, ^but the clinging vine that twines 
round its stem has fedth that thus it shall creep up* 
wards to the light. So only can the feeble climb.' 

* We will climb together, my blessed one. Life's 
toil will be easy in such sweet company. And how 
long will you love me, Havilah?' 

^ Love has nothing to do with time/ said Havilah; 

* love is immortaL' 

' Oh, bless you for that word ! You are mine, then, 
as I am yours, for all eternity. The time has been 
when I should have been satisfied with less, whai 
my heart would have leaped to hear you say, I love 
you this day, this hour ; but then I loved as men 
love who die — not as now, with the love of souli 
which Uve for ever.' 

*It is morning, my love,' whispered Havikt 

* See the rosy light streaks the east.' 

* It is morning, indeed,' responded Meredith, « 
smilight glow lighting up his beatified features- 
morning in the desert, and you, Havilah, are tb£ 
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dawn. My heart was a great deep, and darkness 
was on the face of it ; but your voice has broken up 
the void : life was a desert waste, but a morning 
star has arisen to cheer the traveller on his way.' 

*We have groped through a night of darkness 
and doubt, to find each other at last,' said Havilah ; 
* but with both of us it is daylight now.' 

* To Him who first said, " Let there be light, and 
there was light," to Him be the praise and the 
glory,' said Meredith. 
. And Havilah said, * Amen*' 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

4 BDOUL returned no more to the encampment* 
•^^ The boy had forfeited his honour ; but they 
whom he had wronged were true, and no hint of his 
midnight treaxjhery and assault ever fell fix)m the 
lips of Meredith or Havilah. The chivalrous old 
sheik, however, was sufficiently mortified at the 
escapade of the previous evening and his son's non- 
appearance, and when his guests, in accordance with 
their previous intention, urged an early departure, 
he could only press his hand on his heart, and with 
a dejected air profess himself their grateful and 
already too much honoured servant. Even to the 
last moment his spirits continued sadly depressed ; 
the kind and cordial farewell of his new fiiends, so 
far from soothing, served only to aggravate his shame 
as a father and his sensitiveness as a host ; and when 
the caravan finally rode ofiT escorted by Mahmoud, 
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his brother's son, Zanadeen blessed them with up- 
lifted hands, and eyes that were streaming with 
tears. 

A day on the desert; night passed in the 
dwelling of the governor of Jerud ; a second day's 
diligent journeying under the protection of a fresh 
escort furnished by the Aga, and our travellers 
reached Baalbec. 

No striking adventure marked or interrupted their 
progress. To the lovers only was the journey 
memorable. But they alone, with their secret joy, 
travelling on amid unbroken silence under the great 
* eye of Heaven,' could revel in one glad thought, 
could indulge at will in one sweet absorption. Bare 
privilege in this world of ours, where events trample 
upon each other in quick succession, and busy life is 
for ever at war with meditation. 

The illimitable desert, so vast, so unobtrusive, and 
so still, was symbolic of that one all-embracing idea 
which filled the souls of Meredith and Havilah. 
The world seemed to have stepped aside; only 
heaven looked smiling on while her happy children 
basked in the simshine. 

Sweet, imbroken, and exultant was the calm of 
those desert days. Grand, heroic, and fiill of noble 
purpose were the days that succeeded. Baalbec, 
with its giant record of the past, broke up the 
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pensive chann in which the great solitude had 
wrapped the heart ; but the outward and the reil 
were not less welcome because the inward and the 
ideal had had their day. Standing on the massive 
temple platform, beneath the shadow of the. ax 
colossal pillars, Havilah and Meredith first pledged 
themselves to each other for the great work of life. 
In the midst of those magnificent ruins which 
indicate at once man's power and his insignificance, 
they joined hands in the cause of humanity and the 
active service of God, and with the inspiration and 
energy of united hearts, resolved that whatsoever 
their hands might find to do, they would do it with 
their might 

Great structures, whether triumphing in perfec- 
tion or reflecting fallen glory, fire the imagination 
and stir the soul to generous deeds. But a holier 
place than ancient Baalbec sanctified and set the seal 
to the resolutions enkindled within sight of the 
Temple of the Sun. 

Beneath the ancient cedars of Lebanon, primeval 
monarchs of the primeval world, contemporaries of 
prophets and of seers, in that holiest of nature's 
temples to which pilgrims of all nations come yearly 
to hold communion with Him whose glory it 
shadows forth, the two hearts made one in lovci 
poured those hearts out in worship, dedicated their 
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love to the source of all love, and felt their life hid 
with Christ in God, 

Here too they made others sharers in their joy. 
Here, in the presence of those grand old witnesses 
which testify to the truths of all ages, Havilah made 
a blushing recantation of the resolve which nearly 
a year ago had disappointed the dearest hopes of her 
father. M. Trefoil, blind and obtuse to the last, 
was thunderstruck, incredulous, overwhelmed ; aad 
when the light which shone in the eyes of his 
daughter and Meredith, and the touch of their hands 
mutually clasping his convinced him of the truth 
which otherwise lie could not have believed, his 
agitation and bewilderment were such that Havilah 
trembled lest the mind which a shock of sorrow had 
enfeebled shoidd be once more paralyzed by a sud- 
den influx of joy. But her fears were groundless. 
Such natures as M. Trefoil's assimilate with happi* 
ness, and assume prosperity as easily as a well-fitting 
garment. He soon smiled with calm complacency 
upon the new state of affairs ; femiliarized himself by 
a sort of native instinct with the turn events had 
taken ; and though the startling character of the 
communication impressed him seriously for the 
time, the good man would have his joke, and often 
maintained in after years, rubbing his hands com- 
placently together, that his simple daughter thought 
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she had outwitted her old fiither ; but diat his pene- 
tration had never once been in fault. His mountain 
girl understood coquetry as well as any city belle : 
her indifference to that good fellow Meredith was 
a girl's affectation, and he (M. Trefoil) had sus- 
pected it all the while. 

M. Lapierre made no boast of superior discern- 
ment^ but his insight into human nature was as 
keen as it was silent and unobtrusive. He was far 
from being taken by surprise when Meredith and 
Havilah came to crave his paternal blessing ; and 
the serenity of his approving smile witnessed to 
them both how truly he had read and interpreted 
their hearts. 

His benediction was in keeping with the time 
and the scene. He laid a hand benignantly on the 
head of each, while he said, ^ He is a worthy mate 
for you, my daughter; he has been tried in the 
furnace of affliction, and has come forth pure gold« 
Trust him with your whole heart ; repose undoubt- 
ingly in the rest of his love, for he dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High ; he shall abide in the 
shadow of the Almighty.' 

Havilah turned her eyes confidingly upon her 
lover, and the look was an answer. 

^ Be to her, my son, like the cedar of Lebanon to 
the dove that hath built her nest in its shade. Up* 
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hold her, protect her, shelter her from the storms of 
life ;' and as the young man answered, 'I will,' his 
voice was deep like the wind among the branches, 
and solemn as a response at the altar. 

There had been joy in El Fureidis. The voices 
of the people had gone up in gladness and thanks- 
giving ; the valleys had rung with the nuptial 
shout and song, the mountains had echoed the peal, 
and the marriage bells had made music along the 
heights of Lebanon. The old friars had descended 
once more from their convent, bearing simple offer- 
ings in their hands, and fervent benedictions on 
their lips. Mustapha had come, laden with rich 
gifts from Damascus. Maysunah had woven the 
bridal chaplet, and accompanied the bride to the 
altar ; and the same day which saw Meredith and 
Havilah united in holy wedlock had witnessed the 
baptism of the Turk and his daughter at the Chris- 
tian font. 

There had been sorrow in El Fureidis. There 
had been partings and farewells. Lingering looks 
had been exchanged, and last words spoken. The 
Damascene and his daughter had turned their steps 
towards the rising sun, while their friends had 
travelled westward. The simple villagers had fol- 
lowed the wedding-train for miles over moimtains 
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and through vaUeys, proud of their English bene- 
factor, proud that £1 Fureidis had so amply repaid 
him for his bounty, but vainly striving to repress 
the tears which streamed down their bronzed cheeks 
as they watched him depart, bearing away their 
Lebanon rose. 

But as in the villagers' joy at the marriage there 
had been a foretaste of their pain in this farewell, 
so their present sorrow was not without its promise 
of future joy. As they turned their steps home- 
ward they could solace their hearts with the thought 
that El Fureidis would still be the frequent summer 
home of Meredith and Havilah ; that M. Trefoil, 
who was to accompany his daughter to England, 
would return in the following spring; that the villa 
would then be repaired, the silk-factory arise from 
its ruins, and that meanwhile the liberality of the 
Englishman had insured themselves and their fami- 
lies from want. 

It was a summer morning in Syria ; the white 
walls of Beyrout, standing out from their background 
of gardens and groves, seemed to concentrate the 
simlight, and reflect its heat with redoubled power. 
The .early hours of the day were past, the hum of 
city activity had subsided, idlers had retreated to the 
shelter of their roofs and gardens, and only the 
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laborious portion of the population exposed them- 
selves to the scorching sun. There was no breeze 
in the bay. The vessels which lay at anchor there 
were wrapped in soft yellow light, and sleeping 
motionless on the tide. All things wore an attitude 
of rest and tranquil expectancy. 

Conspicuous among the shipping in the harbour 
was a little English brig, whose sharply cut prow, 
fresh paint, and neat rigging, as well as her deter- 
mined position at the point where she was certain 
to catch the first breeze, placed her in strong con- 
trast with the lazy feluccas and slovenly Greek 
craft which were moored in her vicinity. The cap- 
tain of the yacht, a stout, compact, British seaman, 
was giving his final orders ; the neatly dressed crew 
were bestowing the last professional touch upon 
the vessel's gear, or were standing ready to let out 
sail at the slightest provocation. In the cabin 
below a group of fHends were assembled round 
M. Trefoil. With a glass of vino cCoro in his hand, 
and his ruddy face glowing with pleasure, the honest 
manufacturer was responding to the healths and 
good-wishes proffered to him by half a score of 
native consuls, foreign residents, Armenian bankers, 
and jovial Greek merchants. These men had been 
M. Trefoil's Syrian contemporaries for many years ; 
they had flocked now in the warmth of their hearts 
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to bid him an affectionate farewell previous to the 
several months' absence which he meditated ; and as 
he grasped their sympathetic hands, and received 
their cordial congratulations upon the marriage of 
his daughter, it was easy to see that the old man's 
satisfaction and pride had reached their climax. 

Seated amidships, M. Lapierre and Meredith were 
also engaged in earnest conversation ; but their final 
dialogue was of a more serious character than that 
of M. Trefoil and his convivial friends. 

The missionary had accompanied the westem- 
boimd travellers to the sea-board, but the period of 
their settiog sail was to be the signal of his return 
to El Fureidis, where, in addition to his pastoral duties, 
the secular interests of the little community were for 
the present delegated to his charge. The best means 
for securing the welfare of the peasantry had already 
been concerted between him and Meredith, but there 
were last counsels to be interchanged, last assurances 
on the part of M. Lapierre tliat ample provision tad 
been made for his flock, last promises on the part of 
Meredith to furnish aid in any extremity. There was 
paternal advice too to be bestowed and filial grati- 
tude to be expressed, and in the affectionate tender- 
ness of the old man's manner, and the responsive 
glow on the young man's face, the emotions of a year 
seemed concentrated into one parting moment. 
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Havilah sat alone upon the upper deck, where 
she was protected from the sun by a canvas awning. 
Here a few moments before she had held her little 
court, and responded cordially to the kind wishes of 
her father's friends ; but the latter had gone simul- 
taneously to drink a health below, M. Lapierre and 
Meredith had previously withdrawn for an uninter- 
rupted conference, and Havilah, left to her own 
thoughts, had suffered her eyes and her mind to 
stray in the direction of her mountain home. 

She was roused from her reverie by a slight 
plashing of the water beneath the stem of the yacht ; 
the next instant a thin, tawny hand clasped the rail 
close beside her, a bound, a noiseless flutter of drapery, 
and a figure had flung itself over the vessel's side, and 
knelt motionless as a stone at her feet. She sprang 
tip, drew a quick breath, and looked aroimd her like 
a startled fawn seeking the means of escape ; then 
observing the still, submissive attitude of the muffled 
visitor, she hesitated, scrutinized him an instant, and 
said, with timorous questioning accent, * Abdoul ?' 

* Peace be with thee, lady, and fear me not,' said 
Abdoul, slowly uncovering his face, and fixing his 
eyes upon her with mournful gravity. 

She was awed by the solemnity of his address, and 
still more by the rigid and melancholy composure of 
his features. She stood attentive, and he continued. 
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* When thou sawest me last I fled from thee with a 
fire in my heart, but the maddening flame of doubt 
has since been quenched in the cold waters of cer- 
tainty. Thou callest the Englishman lord ?' 

* He is my husband/ said Havilah. 

* Allah has willed it so, and it is well,' responded 
the youth, with the tone of one sternly submitting 
himself to fate. * I have attained to one of the **two 
comforts." Suspense is a torturing wound to the 
Arab, but if he be denied success, he knows how to 
endure despair. I have only now to crave pardon 
for the past, and in view of the future to bid thee a 
final farewell.' 

* Thy pardon followed quick upon thine offence,' 
said Havilah ; ' and in years to come, my brother, if 
it please Heaven, we shall meet again.' 

*Thy fbrgivenesls is a balm to my soul,' said 
Abdoul, making a profound salutation ; * but, lady, we 
meet no more. " The Lord goeth between a man 
and his heart" The faithful one " will not make his 
servant to bear what he has not strength to bear." 
The earth is spaxjious; our paths He apart; and I 
may not look upon thy face again.' 

* Be it so,' answered Havilah, * and I say not but 
thou art wise. I shall still cherish thy memory and 
pray for thee, my brother.' 

*Thou art clothed with piety, therefore thy 
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prayers will reach the throne/ said Abdoul. * I am 
an unworthy servant of the prophet; but I will 
remember thee in the morning sacrifice, for it is 
written in the sacred book that " the prayer of day- 
break is borne witness unto by the angels." ' 

He here made a sudden movement as if about to 
arise and depart ; but Havilah checked him by a 
motion of her hand, and he continued restimg on one 
knee while she said, * Stay yet a moment, Abdoul ; 
thou must not leave me until I have spoken one more 
parting word, and restored to thee that which is 
thine.' 

As she spoke she took from a heap of shawls and 
light luggage which lay beside her, a roll of silken 
tissue, and commencing at one end, slowly unwound 
a rich, brilliantly dyed scarf, disclosing as she did so, 
first the jewelled hilt, and gradually the shining blade 
of Abdoul's dagger. 

The boy's features, inflexible until now, twitched 
with nervous agitation, and an eager light gleamed in 
his eye as he caught sight of the weapon ; but a sub- 
dued and mortified expression stole over his features 
as he met the glance of Havilah, and listened 
while she said, * This muffled roll was to have been 
my last charge to the good father, and with it a 
message for thee. But thou art here to receive both 
for thyself which is far better. Take back thy 
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dagger, Abdoul, and let it be the seal of forgiveness 
and friendship between me and thee. Use it -as 
becomes a servant of God and a chieftain's soni 
Defend the weak, maintain the truth, protect tJie 
stranger. So shalt thou be armed with self-respect, 
and merit the blessing and thanks of Havilah.' 

Abdoul bowed low in acknowledgment of the 
offering held out to him, received the dagger, which 
he hid hastily in his bosom, and said solemnly, with 
his hand pressed upon his^heart, * " By the morning 
when it appeareth, by the redness of the sky after 
sunset, by the night, and by the moon when she is at 
the full," I swear to do thy bidding. " When the 
sun shall be folded up, and when the stars shall 
fall, and when the mountains shall be made to 
pass away, and when the books shall be laid open, 
and when paradise shall be brought near, every soul 
shall know what it hath wrought.*' See then if 
Abdoul hath been feithfuL* 

*I will trust and believe thee, Abdoul,' said 
Havilah. 

* Bless thee, lady,' said the youth, ' and &rewell* 
May Heaven's breezes give thee good voyage, and 
thy new home be as fresh soil to the transplanted 
flower ! Salute thy lord from me with a respectful 
salutation. Heaven grant him long life, and give thee 
many years' rest in his love ; and if the staff of his 
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strength should fail thee, may " Allah shadow thee 
with his shadow in that day when there shall be no 
shade but his shadow." ' 

As he finished speaking he bent his head to the 
planked floor, and without presuming to take 
Havilah's outstretched hand, or even to touch the 
hem of her robe, he pressed his lips reverentially 
upon that spot of the vessel's deck on which she had 
stood an instant before ; then, with lightning-like 
velocity, swung himself over the side of the yacht, 
and disappeared. 

The sudden splash in the water occasioned by his 
leap excited a vague fear in Havilah, who, forgetting 
that he had departed precisely as he came, uttered 
a quick exclamation of alarm, which brought Mere- 
dith at once to her side. As he joined her with an 
anxious inquiry, and before she had time to reply, 
her apprehensions were set at rest by the sight of a 
little skiff*, which had started out from beneath the 
stem of the. yacht, and which, rowed by two skilful 
oarsmen, was already making for a neighbouring pro- 
montory. 

* Look there !' she exclaimed, pointing to a figure 
crouched in the bottom of the boat ; * it is Abdoul : he 
has come and gone like the vision of a dream ; but 
it is well. He has blessed me, and we have parted 
in peace.' 
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*Poor fellow!' soliloquized Meredith, in a tone of 
tender sympathy ; and as the boat swept round 
the curve of the little promontory, Havilah wiped 
away a tear. 

At the same moment their cheeks were fanned 
by a fresh breeze from Lebanon* Immediately there 
was a stir on board the yacht. The master eagerly 
issued his orders, the anchor was raised, sails hoisted, 
and preparations made to take advantage of the 
favourable wind which had already begun to ripple 
the surface of the bay. M.. Trefoil's friends em- 
barked hastily on board the boat which waited to 
take them on shore. M. Lapierre, prompt as the 
youngest among them, made his last blessing as con- 
cise as it was fervent, with a firm step passed [over 
the vessel's side, and his head imcovered, and his 
white hair streaming in the breezC; took the place 
reserved for him in the midst of the friendly throng. 
A moment more, and amid the waving of hands and 
reiterated farewells, andjprayers of God speed, the 
English yacht had put out to sea. 
^ She flew over the waters like a bird ; to the 
friendly eyes which watched her from the shore, 
her white sails soon dipped into the dim horizon, and 
long ere the sun went down, she was out of sight on 
the blue Mediterranean. 

But standing beside each other on the deck. 
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Meredith and Havilali still cast lingering looks 
behind them. The white walls of Beyrout had dis- 
appeared from their eyes, the green gardens were no 
longer discernible against their mountain back- 
ground ; the bays and promontories of the Syrian 
coast had merged into a line of dull imiformity ; day 
was waning, and the sun was declining towards 
the west, but his light still shone on sacred Le- 
banon. Thus hope led the voyagers in the way 
they were going; but memory cast a fond look 
behind. 

*Land of beauty, land of promise, land of the 
morning, farewell !' said Meredith. * Thou hast 
given me thy best treasure, thou hast fulfilled to me 
all thy promises, thou hast kindled a day-star in my 
heart ;' and as he drew his young wife closer to his 
side, his face glowed with adoring gratitude to the 
Giver of all good. 

* The mountains have been my home,' said 
Havilah, ' but I am content ; my home is here ;' and 
leaning trustingly upon her husband's shoulder, her 
soul kept company with his in its soaring flight. 

Thus the thoughts of both travelled upwards. 
They watched the purple light, as it crept up the 
hill tops, and rested awhile on the crest of Lebanon, 
and when the light had faded into darkness, and 
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day and night had mingled, and the mountains had 
melted into the sky, the hearts of the watchers were 
uplifted yet, for above them still was Heaven and 
its stars. 



THE END. 
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First Book in Composition, by F. Brookfield. 18mo. 25. 6<i. 

Art of Elocution, with a Modern Speaker, by George Vandenhoff. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Girls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised by the 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 3s. Qd, 
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Letters to the People, on Health and Happiness ; by Catherine 
E. Beecher. Illustrated. 12ino. 39. M. 

Physiology and Calisthenics ; by the same Author. Illustrations. 
12mo. Sg. ed. 

Select British Eloquence, by Chauncy A. Goodrich. Syo. cl. 18f. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

LUTARCH'S Lives. An entireljr new Library Edi- 
tion, cairefbllf rerised and corrected, with some Original Trans- 
lations by the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. some- 
time Fellow of Oriel College, Oscford, and late Professor of 
English Language and literature at UniTersity QoUege. 5 
Tols. 8to. cloth. 21, 108. 




The Life, Trayels, and Books of Alex. Von Humboldt. With an 
Introdaction b^ Bayard Taylor, Author of " Life and Landscapes in 
Egypt," &c. In one vol. post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. with portrait on steel. 

The Life of General Garibaldi, the Roman Soldier, Sailor, Patriot, 
and Hero ; with Sketches of his Companions in Arms. Translated from 
his private MSS. by his friend and aomirer, T. Dwight. With a Portrait 
on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The Life of General Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon J. T. Headley , 

late Secretary of the State of New York. In one vol. post 8vo. cloth, 
88. ed. 

Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia. By Greorge Fowler, Esq. Au- 
thor of a ** History of Russia." Post 8vo. cloth, uniform with "Strick- 
land's laves of the Queens of England." 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Public Economy of the Athenians, by Augustus Boeckh, from 
the 2nd Qerman Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

The Works of Josephus, virith a Life written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the ori^nal Greek, includingExplanatory Notes and Obser- 
vations. By William Whiston, A.M. With a Complete Index. 4 vols. 
8to. cloth, 24^. 

The Monarchy of France, its Rise,Pr€^ss, and Fall, by William 
Tooke, F.B.S. 8vo. New Edition. Is. &. 

Constantino ; or, the Last Days of an Empire, by Capt. Spencer. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. PostSvo. 18«. 

A Diary of the American Revolution, from Official and Authenti<^ 
Sources. By Frank Moore. With several Engravings on Steel, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. lOf. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo. 4i. 4s. Library IkUt. Royal 8vo. 
12s. each. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 
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TRAVBL AND ADVBNTURB. 

HE Cottages of the Alps : or, life and Manners in 

Switzerland. B7 a Lady. In 2 vols, post 8vo. illustrated with 
the Crests of the Cantons. INearfy ready. 

The Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Trayellers, Hanters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. B. B. Marcey. ProfVisely lUnstrated, feap. [S/kortfy. 

Ten Years of Preacher Life 5 Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milbom, Author of '< Bifle, Axe, and Saddfe-Bagt.** 
With Introduction by the Bey. William Arthur, AnUior of **The Sncoess- 
All Merchant," &c. Crown 8yo. cloth. 4s. ed. 




" The book must be a favourite by 
force of it|^ talents, its stories, and its 
amusing variety." — LondonReview. 

'* The author is already well known 
to Eiurlish Beaders by his ' Biile, Axe, 
and Saddle-bags' — ^his present work 
will increase their gooa-humour to- 
wards him. Mr. Milbom is a man of 



culture and talent, who has seen % 
great deal of American life in all its 
phases. He is a capital storyteller, 
and anybody who does not heartily 
enjoy his book must be as unamnsiU>le 
as Louis XIV., when Madame do 
Maintenon found him so heavy oa 
hand." — Spectator. 



Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. By 
Bayard Taylor, Author of ** Summer and Winter Pictures in Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland." Post 8vo. cloth, with two Illustrations. 7«. 6d[. 

Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
by Bayard Taylor. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. ed. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Squier, Esq. Author of " Travels in Central America." 12mo. bowrda. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. Qd. 
**A narrative of tkrUling adventure and singular beauty." — ^Daily New». 

Southern Lights and Shadows ; a book for intending Emigrants 
to Australia, by Frank Fowler, late of Her Majestjr's Civil Service, New 
South Wales. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; or cheap edition. Is. 6d. 

Peasant Life in Grermany, by Miss Anna C. Johnson. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 7s. Bd. 

A Cyclopaedia of Modem Travel, edited by Bayard Taylor. 

with tllnstrations. 8vo. cloth. 18s. 

The Merchant Abroad, by George Francis Train. Post Svo. Ss, M, 

Young American in Wall Street, by the same Author. Post Svo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The New and the Old ; or, California and India in Romantic Ab- 
pecta. By J. W. Palmer, M.D. Author of " Up and Down the Irrawaddi; 
or, the Golden Dagon." Post 8vo. cloth. 8s. M. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. IBs, 

A Health Trip to the Tropics, by N. Parker Willis. Post Svo. 
lOs. 6d. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7s., or separately, Is. 6d. each, and Map, 3s. 

Western Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects, by the 
Bev. J. Leighton WUson, 18 Years a Missionary. Post Svo. 8t. 9d. 
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Central Aft'ica ; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile, hj Bayard Taylor. 7s. 6a. 

India, China, and Japan, by Bayard Taylor. 7s. 6d. 

From Wall Street to Cashmere : a Journal of Five Years in 
Asia, Afirica, and Europe ; comprising Visits daring 1851-2-3-4-5-6 to the 
Danemora Iron Mines, the " Seren Charches," Plains of Troy, Palmyra, 
Jerusalem, Petra, Seringapatam, Surat ; with the Scenes of the recent 
Mutinies ^Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, &c.) By John B. 
Ireland. With 100 Illustrations from Sketches made on the spot by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. cloth. 21s. 

The Fankwei ; or, the San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China, 
and Japan. By William Maxwell Wood, M.D. U. S. N. Post Svo. cloth. 
8s. M. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By BayardTaylor. 
(2nd Edition.) ls.6d. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 
by W. C. Prime. 2 vols. Post Svo. 17s. 

Letters from Spain and Other Countries in 1857-8. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Post 8to. cloth. 8s. 6d. 

The Attach^ in Madrid ; or. Sketches of the Court of Isabella II. 
From the German. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 

At Home and Abroad, by Madame Ossoli Fuller. 7s. 6<f. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands ; by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With 60 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Impressions of England, by the Key. A. Cleveland Coxe. 6s. 

Peter Parley's Own Life and Reminiscences of Places and People, 
2 vols, with Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HYSICAL Geography of the Sea ; or, the Economy 
of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest 
in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By M. F,. 
Maury, LL.D., Lieutenant of the United States' Navy. Eighth 

and cheaper Edition, with important additions, with Illustrative Charts 

and Diagrams. Crown Svo. cloth. 55. 




displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the ' Advancement of Learning,' and 
the ' Natural History* of Buffon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated London News. 



*• We err greatly if Lieut. Maurj-'s 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 

The following letter respecting the present edition has been received from 
the Author : and it is specially requested that in all orders " Author's Edi- 
tion " may be specified. 

" Gentlemen " Observatory y Washington, 27th Jitney 1859. 

"'Jam glad to hear that you contemplate the new edition of the " PAy- 
sical Geography of the Sen " in a cheaper forpt. I gave permission for the trans- 
lation aud publication of this work in the Welsh language ; but you are the only 
firm in the realm who have been authorized to republish u in the vernacular ^ and 
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lam in no manner responsible for the errors and blunders which have been or 
may be committed by other publishers who have printed the work and published 
it w England. 

" / send you, in cuivancc of publication here^ two chapters of the forthcoming 
new edition. These chapters relate — one to the Neptunian difficuXties in the VHxy 
of a telegraph across the Atlantic^ showing that they are by no means insupera- 
ble, — the other to the force of the trade winds, showing that in the southern he- 
misphere the system of atmospherical circulation is much more active and vigo- 
rous thanit is on our side of the Equator. These chapters, especially the latter^ 
will not, I apprehend, be found by any means to detract from the interest of the 
work. 

" Other alterations and corrections ?ia.ve been m^ide, which wUl appear in the 
body of the work. Among them are some valuable additions to our knowledge 
of the orography of the Ocean. Hate XI. • Basin of the Atlantic,' unll be found 
corrected according to the excellent deep-sea sounding of Captain Daymant i2. JV., 
in H.B.M. ships Cyclops and Gorgon, 

" 1 am^ Gentlemen, 
" Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Co., ** Bespectfully, etc. 

" 47, Ludgate Hill, London. " M. F. Madbt. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy lUostrations. 8to. 16s. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo cl. 8«. 6d. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. ed. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Sto. 
cloth. Ss. 

The Bible and Astronomy, by Dr. Kurtz, from the 3rd German 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Revised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Ancient Mineralogy; or, an Inquiry respecting Mineral Sub- 
stances mentioned by the Ancients; with Occasional Remarks on the 
Uses to which they were applied. By N. F. Moore, LL.D. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. &s. 

The Life of North American Insects. By B. Jaeger, late Pro- 
fessor of Zoologv and Botany in the College of New Jersey ; assisted by 
H. C. Preston, M.D. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo. 
Sheep. IBs. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. Syo. Bimonthly. 3<. 

A Dictionary of Photography. By Thomas Sutton, B. A., Editor 
of "Photographic Notes." Illustrated with Woodcut Diagrams. I vol. 
crown 8to. red edges, 7s. Qd. 

The Practice of Photography ; a Manual for Students and Ama- 
teurs, by Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A. 3rd Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Phrenology made Practical, and Popularly Explained, by Frederick 
Bridges. With 64 Illustrations. Fcp. Cloth, Zs. 6d. 

The Book of the First Chess Congress : Containing the Proceed- 
ings of that Celebrated Assemblage, with the Papers read in its Sessions, 
the Games played in the Grand Tournament, and the Stratagems entered 
in the Problem Tournay ; together with Sketches of the History of Chess 
in the Old and New Worlds. By Daniel Willard Fiske, M.A. Post 8vo. 
with Illuminated Title. 8s. M. 
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TBJLDB, COMMBRCB, AND AGRICULTURE. 

HISTORY of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields, the Wiiming 
and Working of Collieries, Varieties of Coal, Mine SorreTing, 
and Gtovemment Inspection. Iron, its ores and processes of 
Manofiictnre throoghont Great Britain, France, Belgium, Sec, 
Indndinff Estimates of the Capital required to embark in the 
Coal, Coke, or Iron Trades ; the probable amount of profit to be realised ; 
value of Mineral Pr op erty, &c. &c. The Information contained in the 
Chapters on the Coal and Iron Trades will be brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. B7. W. Fordyce, Author of a History of the County Palatine 
of Durham. Imp. 4to. cloth. [Nearfy ready. 

History of the Rise and Fro^ss of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, from 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufscture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Centuj^. By B. F. French. Svo. cloth. 10«. 

Opportunities for Industry; or. One Thousand Chances for 
Making Money. By Edwin T. Freedley. Esq. Author of "A Practical 
Treatise on Business," See. One vol. 8to. cloth. 6s. 



** This is a better book than its title 
indicates; its name reads like quack' 
erj/t but it is really a volume full of 
curious and instructive matter^ and 
abounding unth valuable admonitions." 
Shipping and Mercantile Ghusette. 

*' We quote a favourable passage 
^at refers to a suoject of some interest 



at the present moment — * The Trad* 
with Japem' " — ^Athenaeum. 

" This is something like a book. Who 
would be poor when by purchasing it 
he may have at his disposal not less 
than one thousand and twelve chances 
of making a fortune ?* — ^Atlas. 



Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2$. 6i2. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. Qd. 
Full of pleasant and valuable information not usually met with in books. 

The Midland Florist and Suburban Horticulturist, a Hand-book 
for the Amateur and Florist, o<mdneted by Alfred G. Sutton. Published 
monthly, price 2d. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. 6(f. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp.Svo. At, 6d. 




ARCHITECTURE AND DRAWING. 

ESIGNS for Parish Churches; with 100 Illustrations. 
By J. Coleman Hart. 8vo. cloth. 21s. 

Villas and Cottages : by Calvert Yaux, Architect. 300 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

The Amateur's Drawing Book, and Basis of Study for the Pro- 
fessional Artist. By J. O. Chapman^ M.A. With numerous lUustra- 
tions. 4to. cloth, gilt top. One Crainea. 

Compositions in Outline. By Felix O. C. Darley. From Judd's 
Margaret. Folio. Originally published at Three Graineas. U. li. 
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THBOLOOY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-flve 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. Zl. 3s. 

A New Biblical Chart of the History of the Jews. Compiled by 
Jane Brough, Author of " How to l^ke the Sabbath a Dehght," &c. 
Lithographed by J. Unwin. 10«. 6d. on sheet ; or mounted and varnished, 
on roller, Ids. Sixe 3 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 

Thoughts on the Services; or, Meditations before Worship. 
DesLmed as an Introduction to the Liturgy, and an Aid to its Devout Use. 
By Bev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Christchurch, Baltimore, Author 
of "* Impressions of England." Revised for the use of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. Leopold John Bernays, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. Zs. 6a. 



book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object itfuMU 
by its simple and affectionate tone. * 

Guardian. 
" The name of this author has been 
so often before the English public^ and 
generally tn association with works of 
considerable merits that a very brief 
mention on our part will suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
this, his last and very best book." 
Literary Churchman. 



•* A warm-hearted suggestive work." 
English Churchman. 

•• We have been stntck with the 
great amount of really useful informa- 
tion conveyed, and the pious and de- 
votional spirit which breathes through 
the whole, and we think the volume will 
be found a most useful one to introduce 
into our parishes." — Clerical Journal. 
^ **Any one who is acquainted toith 
Mr. CSeveland Coxe^s works will anti- 
cipate the character of his * Thoughts 
on the Services.' Though by no means 
deficient in ritualistic information, the 

A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,U.B. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Prevailing Prayer. With Introduction by Norman Madeod, 
D.D., Author of " The Earnest Student," &c. Fcap. cloth. Is. Od. 

The Higher Christian Life. By the Bey. W. E. Boardman. 
Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 

Divine Grace during the American Reviral in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of ** Travels in Europe and the East." I2mo. cloth. 2s. 
Chei^ edition. Is. 

** Never, since Apostolic days, has 
there been such a record of the power 
of prayer as exhibited by fact and tes- 
timony. The form in which the de- 
tails are given is that of reports of 
tohat fell from the lips ofthosepresent 
at the daUy ministrations." — Record. 

** We have here a vobtme glowing 



with heavenly fire, a page as it were qf 
the book ofufe—fuu of such facts as 
we shall doubtless find inscribed there 
in lines of everlasting light. It tvill be 
our own fault if from the perusal qf 
such a volume, we rise not in posses- 
sion qf some spiritual good." — Patriot . 
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The Bible in the Levant ; or, the Life and Letters of the Kev. 
C. N. Rifirhter, Missionary in Eff^pt, Qreece, Turkey, and the Crimea. 
By the Rev. Samuel Irencens Frime, D. D., Author of '' The Power of 
Prayer." Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 25. 6rf. 



a monument to the memory of a pious, 
devoted, and successful labourer in 
the diffusion of God's Holy Word- 
suddenly called from his work to his 
reward— it contains lively descrip- 
tions of the countries and peoples of 
Paris, Switzerland, Italy, Qreece, the 
Crimea, Turkey, Palestine, &c. But 
they are evidently descriptions given 
by a Christian man, who, while he ob- 
served and noted down much that was 
interesting, never for a moment forgot 
or neglected the great and important 
objects of his mission." 

WesUyan Times. 
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** Mr. R^hter was the agent of the 
American Bible Society in the Levant, 
and, while there, en^i^^ed in much mis- 
sionary enterprise m Egypt, Qreece, 
Turkey, and the Crimea. Death over- 
took him in the prosecution of his 
labours. His journey to Jordan and 
Jerusalem, as recorded in these pages, 
is well deserving of attention. He 
seems to have been well acauainted 
with the countries over wnich he 
ti'avelled, and his letters bear traces 
of single-mindedness and devotion." 
Literary Churchman. 

" We have read this volume with 
much interest. In addition to its being 

Religion in America; by Dr. Baird. 8vo. doth. 145. 

Annalsof the American Pulpit; by Dr. Sprague. 5 toIs. 8vo. 785. 

History of the American Bible Society ; by Dr. Strickland. 8yo. 
lOs.ed. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household. 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. Superior edi- 
tion, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. lOs. 6d. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. " Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 

Life Scenes from Mission Fields ; edited by the Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow. Fcp. 6s. 

Motives for Missions; Addresses by the Bishops of Carlisle and 
Ripon, and others. Fcp. 8vo. Zs. 

The Bible in England ; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Hampstead. 6d. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 
same Author. 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, based on the Works of 
the learned Talbot ; by the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D. Royal Svo. cl. 30s. 

Twelve Aspects of Christ ; or, Christ All in All, by the Rev, 
Qeorge Fisk, Vicar of Malvern. Fc|>. Svo. is. Bd. 
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The Rich Kinsman ; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter ; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 
Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Old Hundredth Psalm ; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Double Witness of the Church; by the Rev. W. J. Kip, D.D. 

Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Presbyterian Looking for the Church. Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 6«. 6fi. 

Sermons ; by Bishop Dehon. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 6*. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Qaeen Square. 8to. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 
L. J. Bernajrs. . Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Family Prayer for a Fortnight; by a Lady. 8vo. 3s. 

American National Preacher. VoL 32. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Upham's Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. &d . 
each. 

Professor Upham's Divme Union. 7s. 6d. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d, 



LAW AND JURI8PRUDENCB. 

UMMARY of the Law of Copyright and Litemational 

Treatises ; by Peter Burke. 12mo. 5s. 

Elements of International Law; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal 8vo. Sis. Qd. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Royal 8vo. cloth. 
31s. 6d. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8to. calf. 5/. 5s. ; cloth, 4/. 10s. 

Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States, 
by W. A. Duer, LL.D. 12mo. 10«. ed. 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Francis Bo wen. 8vo. d. 14s. 

Treati.se on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. is. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or. An Enquiry into 
the Piinciples which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, dls. 6d. 
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Mr. Justice Story's and his Son W. W. Story's Works, 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States. 2 vols. 96t. 

Familiar Exposition of the Law of Agency. Calf. 80s. 

Bailments. 80s. 

Bills of Exchange. Calf. 80s. 

Law of Contracts. 2 vols, cloth. <S3s. 

Conflict of Laws. 8vo. cloth. 32s. 

Equity Pleadings. Calf. 32s. 

Equity Precedents, Companion to ** Pleadings ; " by O. I. Curtis. 8%'e. 

calf. 30s. 
Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols, doth, 56s. Calf, 63s. 
Law of Partnership. 30s. 
Promissory Notes. Calf. 30s. 
Pleadings in Civil Actions. Calf. 25s. 



MEDICAIi. 

'UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 800 Illustrations. Bro. 25s. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B.Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 86s. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 
rH6pital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. Svo. sheep. 1^. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Eifects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. Svo. cloth. 16s. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. Svo. 18s. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice ; by 

James Jackson, 10>. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 

Bedford. 4th Edition. Svo. 18s. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris.. 6th 

Edition. Svo, 24s. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfit. 

Royal Svo. Second Edition enlarged. 21s. 

/ 

POETRY. 

AUL : a Drama, in Three Parts. Second Edition, post 

Svo. cloth, 6s. 

The Painted Window ; a Poem, by M. E. Arnold. 2nd 

Edition, 8s. ed. 

Sabbath Haltin^s in Life's Wilderness: or. Sacred Poems for 

every Sunday in the Year. By H. Outis. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 4s. id. 
Adventures of a Summer Eve ; by W. G. T. Barter. 12mo. 6s. 
Lee Shore and other Poems ; by James M. Share. 12mo. 2i. 6d. 
Poets and Poetry of Europe 5 by Henry W. Longfellow. Svo. 21s. 
Poetry of the East j by W. R. Alger. Svo. 6s. 
Codrus; a Tragedy , by Richard Neal. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 2s, td. 
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POPULAR BOOKS AT POPULAlt PRICB8. 

[LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. 1». 6A 
Angel over the Right Shoulder. Is, 
Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. 1«. 6rf. 

Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights ; by a Barrister, li. 

Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6d. 

Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C. B. Tayler, M. A. 2i. 6<i. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 2s, 

Lights and Shades of Australian Life. 1«. 6c?. 

Mabel Vaughan 5 by the Author of " The Lamplighter." It. M. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. It. 

Power of Prayer; by Dr. Prime. Is. 

Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. li. 

Shadyside ; by a Pastor's Wife. Is. 

Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 

Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M. A. Is. 6d. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. Is. 6<f. 

Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales ; by Washington Irving. Is. 

riCTION. ^ 

YPES of Womanhood; in Four Stories. Reprinted 
from " Fraser's Magazine," " Household Words," &c. Story 1. 
Onr Wish. Story 2. Fonr Sisters. Story 3. Bertha's L<rve. 
Story 4. The Ordeal. By the Author of "Ethel," "BiBtcr 
Anne," &c. Fcp. cloth, fancy boards. 2s. 

The Ansels' Song ; a Christian Retrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. with Illustrations. 5s. 

The Barefooted Maiden ; by Berthold Auerbach. Illustrated by 
Wehnert. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Blanche Neville ; a Tale of Married Life. By Rev. C. D. Bell. 6s. 

The 160th Thousand of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's " Dred." 2s. 6<«. 

Cheap edition. Is. 6d. 

El Fureidis ; the Happy Valley. By Miss Cummins, Author of 
*' The Lamplighter" and '* Mabel Vaughan." In 2 vols, small 8vo. price 
lOs. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

Right at Last, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of 
** Mary Barton," in 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. ed. 
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Fiction — continued. 

The Woman in White. By WUkie Collms, Author of « The 
Dead Secret," in 3 vols, post 8vo. [SAortli/. 

The Cruise of the " Frolic:" or, the Yachting Adventures of 
Barnaby Brine, B.N. By W. H. G. Kingston, Author of " Peter the 
Whaler. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls. 

The Minister' 
of " Uncle 

Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 7s. M.—2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. 6a. 



p's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
Tom's Cabm." Two Editions : — I. In post Svo. cloth, with 



** If any detractors firom the merits 
of * Uncle Tom's Cabin' were ever 
driven by their reaction against the 
indiscrimnate eulogy of that work by 
its ignorantly zealous admirers into 
impatient disparagement of its au- 
thor's genius, we are sure that after 
reading ' The Minister's Wooing' they 
will be impelled to atone for their past 
discourtesy by the cordial warmth of 
their praise." — Daily News, Oct. 14. 

" We have said enough to call at- 
tention to the motive of tnis charming 



story of Puritan life. It has in its 
form much of the srace of an idyl. 
The humour is as pleasant as in the 
best of the author's previous works; 
the pathos is wholesome and natural, 
as it was not alwa3r8 in ' Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.' As a whole the story is in 
several respects the best that Mrs. 
Stowe has written. Its truest praise 
at the present moment is that it is a 
story thoroughly in harmony with the 
right Christmas mind." 

Examiner^ Dec. 31. 



When the Snow Falls. By W. Moy Thomas. A Book for Christ- 
mas and the Fireside. 2 vols, post Svo. 1/. Is. 



** A story book that will not quickly 
fall out of request. There is a deli- 
cacy of conception in the tales often 
poetical, and the carefulness of their 
execution is a comfort to all educated 
readers." — Examiner. 
*'The great charm of the book through- 
out is the pure, quaint, rich manner 
of painting, which, as we said before, 

rresistibly reminds of one of those 

Id Flemish towns where hard work 
and esthetic beauty, actual humour, 
life, and artistic loveliness meet one 
everywhere side by side." — Lit. Gaz. 

Round The Sofa, by the Author of " Mary Barton," " Life of 
Charlotte Bronte." 2 vols. Post Svo. Second Edition. 21s. 

Mabel Vaughan ; by Miss Cummins, Author of *' The Lamp- 
lighter." Edited by Mrs. Gaskell. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Cheap edition. Is. 6a. 



" Stories of a very remarkable ex- 
cellence. Their prevailing character 
is a Quaint, pensive humour, utterly 
free from all morbid feeling or un- 
healthy excitement, reminding us in 
style not a little of Charles Lbmb." 

Critic. 

" We cordially recommend these 
genuine stories. Each has some germ 
of incident in it worth developing, and 
developes it deliberately and artisti- 
cally." — Daily News. 



" Had we our will, the women of 
England should each possess a copy 
of ' Mabel Taughan.' " — Wesleyan 
Times. 

" We wish it success for the sake of 
the pure intention with which it was 
Mabel is a charming cha- 



racter, and one which may be safely 
held up for admiration." — Saturday 
Review. 

" * Mabel Vaughan ' is a quiet and 
intensely good story — the book is care- 
fully written."— ^^Actupuwi. 



written. 

%* In ordering this book, specify Mrs. Gaskell's Edition, as the Author 
has no interest in any other. 
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